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It is related of Napoleon, that, in one of his more pensive 
moods, speaking freely of his own eventful career, and seeking 
to anticipate for himself the final verdict of history, he drew a 
vivid picture of the steadily shrinking dimensions of his renown. 
Then his achievements filled libraries. By and by a volume 
would suffice ; then a chapter; then a paragraph; and then a 
line; till finally, perhaps, there would remain only his name. 

It was a true picture, and has a philosophy underlying it, 
which worldly ambition would do well to learn. It was true, 
not of Napoleon pre-eminently, but equally and inevitably of 
all the heroes and architects of mere earthly kingdoms, whose 
place in history must eventually be determined, not by what 
they were in themselves in respect to force and faculty, but 
by what they were and what they achieved in relation to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ. Only this kingdom endures, tra- 
versing the centuries, and binding the names of its heralds, 
martyrs, and champions into one undying fellowship of sweet 
and goodly renown. It is not the grossly wicked only whose 
memory must rot, but the memory of all must rot whose 
names are not linked with the fortunes of that kingdom, which, 
like the stone cut out of the mountain, will keep on expanding 
till it has filled the earth. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 
the ablest monarch of his century, was born in 1712, and died 
in 1786, in the 75th year of his age, and the 47th of his reign. 
David Brainerd was born in 1718, six years later than Frede- 
rick, and died in 1747, thirty-nine years earlier thanhe. And 
even now it may well be questioned, whether the name of 
Brainerd is not on the lips of more men, and oftener on their 
lips, by two if not by ten to one, than the name of Frederick. 
In mere fame, it may well be questioned, whether the Connec- 
ticut missionary has not already eclipsed the Prussian monarch. 
Such is the reward of those who toil and suffer, even in sup- 
posed obscurity, for the glorious kingdom of our Lord. 

The name of Wycliffe is no exception to this law, but rather 
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a most remarkable and decisive exemplification of it in the face 
of remarkable enmities and infelicities of fortune. For more 
than a hundred and fifty years from the time he first lifted his 
voice, and sharpened his pen, against the abuses and corrup- 
tions of the Papal Hierarchy, the impediments in the way of 
his just renown seemed well-nigh insuperable. Everything was 
done, which an untoward fortune could do, to wipe his name 
and his achievements out of history. His own birthplace and 
his own family were against him, persisting in their allegiance 
to Rome. Of the two hundred souls now numbered in the 
little hamlet where he was born, one-half are still Romanists. 
His relatives, people of property and high social position, pro- 
bably disowned and disinherited him. We say probably, for 
the only allusion to the matter by Wycliffe, occurs in a trea- 
tise “On Wedded Men and their Wives,” now in manuscript at 
Cambridge, in which he says: “If a child yield himself to 
meekness and poverty, and flee covetousness and pride from a 
dread of sin and to please God, by so doing he getteth many 
enemies to his elders; and they say that he slandereth all their 
noble kindred, who were ever held true men and worshipful.” 
From the time of his first going to Oxford in 1340, when he 
was sixteen years of age, it is supposed that he never once re- 
turned to his home. The young eagle never looked again upon 
the nest in which he wis hatched and reared. His name is not 
to be found in the extant records of the household. Evidently, 
the haughty family, outraged by his abandonment of the ances- 
tral faith, wished his connection with them to be forgotten. 
And then he lived in an age when England was semi- 
barbarous. Its population, known to have been but about three 
millions at the time of the Reformation, cannot have been, in 
the time of Wycliffe, much above two millions. The country 
was largely covered with forests, and these forests were haunted 
by robbers. It was only a little while before Wycliffe’s birth 
that any stringent measures were taken for the protection of 
travellers. In 1285 it was enacted, that the highways, from 
one market town to another, should be widened, so that there 
should be no bush, or tree, or dike within two hundred feet of 
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the road on either side. There was scarcely a road in all the 
kingdom practicable for wheeled carriages, even in summer. 
Men travelled on horseback, and often in caravans, for mutual 
protection. None used carriages but ladies of high rank and 
the sick. It required some weeks for the intelligence even of 
a king’s death to reach all parts of the realm. Few in the 
middle class of citizens could write, so that divided and scat- 
tered families might live for months, not many miles apart, 
without mutual intercourse of any sort. Even so late as a hun- 
dred years subsequent to the age of Wycliffe, a Mrs. Paston 
writes thus to a brother: “ Right well beloved brother! I com- 
mend me to you, letting you wete that I am in welfare. I 
marvel sore that ye never sent writing to me since ye departed: 
I never heard since that time word out of Norfolk. Ye might 
at Bartholomew Fair (Aug. 24th) have had messages enough 
to London, and if ye had sent to Wykes, he should have con- 
veyed it tome. I heard yesterday that a worsted man of Nor- 
folk, that sold worsted at Winchester, said that my Lord of 
Norfolk and my lady were on pilgrimage to our Lady on foot, 
and so they went to Caister: and that at Norwich, one should 
have had large language with you, and called you traitor, and 
picked many quarrels with you: send me word thereof. I pray 
you send me word if any of our friends be dead, for I fear 
there is a great death in Norwich, and in the other towns in 
Norfolk, for I assure you it is a most universal death that ever 
I wist in England, for, by my troth, I cannot hear by pilgrims 
that pass the country, nor none other man that rideth or goeth 
about, that any borough town in England is free from sick- 
ness.”” 

The art of printing was not yet invented; not, indeed, till 
near a century later. No iron fingers then, as now, scattered 
the leaves that heal the nations. Pen and ink, wielded by 
slowly-moving human fingers, did all the publishing. Instead 
of whispering galleries, eager to catch every earnest utterance 
and keep it echoing, men spoke into blank, boundless spaces, 
and got back faint answers. Verily, it was a most unpropitious 
time for a great man to dream of doing a great work. A good 
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time enough for brawn and broadswords: not so good for mere 
brains, and what comes of brains. 

Above all, the House of Lancaster, which at first befriended 
Wycliffe and his work, presently cooled off in its ardor and 
turned against him. Henry IV, who came to the throne in 
1399, fifteen years after Wycliffe’s death, found it for his in- 
terest to pay court to the Papal clergy, and let them do their 
utmost to annihilate every trace and every memorial of the 
attempted reformation. Inquisitors swarmed in all parts of 
the kingdom, searching houses for copies of Wycliffe’s Bible, 
and his other writings, to commit them to the flames, so that, 
if possible, no written word of his might go down the ages. 

Such have been the impediments to Wycliffe’s renown: the 
scorn of his own family, dropping his name out of their records; 
the semi-barbarism of the age in which he lived and lectured, 
preached and wrote; and, crowning all, the shameful conspi- 
racy between the English Government and the Papal Hierarchy, 
to destroy utterly every memento of him. 

Our knowledge of him is consequently meagre in the extreme. 
Of no one of the great Reformers do we know so little.* Fox, 
in his “ Acts and Monuments,’’} first published in 1553, has 
a brief notice of Wycliffe, which has been compared to “a piece 
of quaint and fantastic mosaic,” but which makes a very in- 
distinct impression, and omits entirely to mention his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into English. 

The first publication in our language, which can, with any 
propriety, be described as a Life of Wycliffe, was the volume 
issued by Lewis in 1720. It is valuable for the documents 
it furnishes, but was wrought up with no skill, and fails en- 
tirely to kindle any enthusiasm in its readers in behalf of the 
subject of it. To those who covet dry reading, this work is 
commended as one of the best specimens of literary aridity 


* Of personal incident, which so enlivens biography, and opens a man to 
the familiar inspection of subsequent generations, next to nothing has been 
preserved. 

{ This famous work was first printed in one vol. folio, but in 1632 was 
reprinted in three vols. folio, and in 1684 had reached the ninth edition. 
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within our knowledge. A second edition of this work, cor- 
rected and enlarged, appeared at Oxford in 1820. 

To Robert Vaughan belongs the credit of awakening a 
wholly new interest in the personal character and career of 
the great English Reformer. In 1828 he published a Life of 
Wycliffe in two volumes, for which he prepared himself by a 
most conscientious and painstaking antiquarian inquisition into 
every nook and corner of England, where he had reason to sus- 
pect that there lurked any relic of his hero. He hunted up 
the writings of Wycliffe, scattered in manuscripts over the king- 
dom, in public and private libraries ; determined, as well as he 
could, their dates ; overhauled and set in their true, or at least 
in their most probable, chronological order, the documents 
which Lewis had published, not knowing their order, thereby 
damaging Wycliffe’s reputation for consistency; and put these 
materials for the first time into an attractive and readable 
form. 

In 1832 another biography of Wycliffe appeared, from the 
pen of Charles Webb Le Bas, the materials for which he ac- 
knowledges were drawn almost exclusively from Lewis and 
Vaughan. 

In 1853, after nearly a quarter of a century, Vaughan re- 
turned again to the work of his youth, after fresh investiga- 
tions and with increased maturity of judgment, recasting and 
rewriting the whole work. The result we have in a single 
quarto volume of 583 pages, which must now be accepted as 
the classic biography of Wycliffe. By no means the best con- 
ceivable biography; a little garrulous and chattering perhaps, 
making the most of its leanest scraps of material, and yet a 
work for which we may well be grateful. Its most serious 
defect is the failure to go scientifically into the theology of 
Wycliffe, developing his opinions in a systematic and thorough 
manner. This defect, felt most keenly in Germany, has lately 
called forth from that land of scientific historians, a Life of 
Wycliffe by Bohringer (1856), a volume of 631 pages, devoted 
especially to the development of the doctrinal opinions of the 
great Reformer. 
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These are our biographies of the English forerunner of the 
German Reformation. And these, with the writings of Wycliffe 
himself, some of them printed more than three hundred years 
ago, others only five or six years ago, are the basis* of the 
present article. 

Wycliffe was born in the County of York, in the northern 
part of England, eleven miles north from Richmond, and five 
miles below Bernard Castle, on the right bank of the river 
Tees, in a little hamlet called Wycliffe, or Wye-cliffe, that is 
Water-cliffe, or the “clift near the water.” ‘ Unde Wigclif 
hereticus originem duxit.”’ So it was said, in his Collectanea, 
by John Leland, an antiquarian who wrote about one hundred 
and fifty years after Wycliffe’s death. The silence of the 
family records, already alluded to, has occasioned some debate 
in regard to the matter, but this explicit testimony of Leland 
cannot justly be set aside. The mansion in which he was born 
occupied a knoll of ground beautifully overlooking the river. 
It afterwards grew into larger dimensions. The Wycliffes in 
1606 ceased to be inheritors of this property. The name of 
Tunstall came by marriage into the Wycliffe family, and the 
property passed over to this name. Within the present cen- 
tury, the name of Tunstall has given place, in its turn, to the 
name of Constable. But they have all been Papists. About 
forty years ago there was an old man in this little out-of-the- 
way parish of Wycliffe, who, though in humble condition, 
claimed to be a descendant of the original Wycliffe family. 
The Tunstalls so far acknowledged his claims as to assign him 
a small pension. He was tall, of good presence, and those 
who knew him, often spoke of the strong resemblance between 
his features and those given in the portrait of the great Re- 
former. He carried himself loftily; though poor, never put- 
ting his hand to common labor. He had a turn for mechanics. 
He was the great regulator of time to the neighborhood, lay- 
ing claim to the supervision of all clocks and watches, which 
he adjusted, repaired, and kept to the hour by means of a 
couple of watches which he carried, one in each pocket of his 
waistcoat. In this capacity, he made periodical calls upon his 
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acquaintance, had his gossip, took his refreshment, and then 
with some stateliness of manner bowed them good-day. And 
so the last faint shadow of Wycliffe vanishes out of history. 

The date of Wycliffe’s birth is not certainly known, but has 
been assigned, with sufficient probability, to the year 1324. 
Of his early life, till he was sixteen years of age, not a single 
incident has reached us. In all his voluminous writings there 
is no mention of his parents and relatives, nor, with the excep- 
tion of the passage just now cited, is there the remotest allusion 
to them; while they, on their part, have favored the world with 
no reminiscence of him. We can, therefore, only imagine what 
he must have been; with his familiar portrait before us, so 
keen, scholastic, and dauntless, for the outward form; with his 
writings before us for the inward force; inferring the boyhood 
from the manhood, the eaglet from the eagle. A quick, buoy- 
ant foot there must have been, pacing the ancestral hall; a 
clear, gray eye, looking out over hill and meadow and winding 
stream. 

Here let us leave him for a little, while we glance briefly at 
the religious history of the island which gave him birth. Twice 
over had England been won, nominally at least, to the banner 
of the Gospel. For the first time in the second century, when 
the Roman eagle had his wing over the island; but Christianity 
can hardly have gone much, if at all, beyond the bounds of 
the twenty-eight Roman municipalities, which then dotted the 
land. The old druidical superstition, though overborne, had 
not probably been wholly eradicated. The Saxon Conquest, 
in the fifth century, plunged the island back again into the 
darkness of heathenism. Odin and Thor came riding down 
over the land with killing glance and ponderous hammer, crush- 
ing out what there was left of Druidism, and nearly all that 
had grown of Christianity, or at least driving it away into the 
mountain fastnesses, where perhaps it never wholly expired. 
And so the kingdom remained for more than a century, subject 
again to Paganism, till Augustine and his little company of 
monks, in the year 597, landed on the isle of Thanet, chanting 
the hymns, and bearing aloft the symbols, of a Church already 
far gone in its medieval corruptions. 
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It is one of the curiosities of history, that a people who are 
really so brave and sturdy, and who have, in the long run, ac- 
complished so much for the material progress, and the civil and 
religious freedom of the world, as the English people, should 
yet so many times have been subdued by adventurous con- 
querors, and should have bowed themselves so tamely to the 
Papal yoke. Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have all 
trodden the proud island underneath their victorious feet, 
while Rome farmed it for generations, as one of her most loyal 
provinces. From the year 725, under King Ina of West Sax- 
ony, to the time of Henry VIII in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, for a period of eight centuries, with the excep- 
tion of a single year (the year 1165, under Henry II), the 
whole kingdom paid tribute to the Papal Court, in the tax 
known as “Peter’s Pence,” the aggregate of which, in the 
thirteenth century, considerably exceeded the royal income. 
From 1218, under King John, to 1332, under Edward III, 
there was an additional subsidy, paid by the English to the 
Roman Court, of a thousand marks (nearly four thousand dol- 
lars) a year; collected, it is true, irregularly and with long 
intermissions, but never protested against as a usurpation, till 
it was finally put an end to by Edward III. Down to the time 
of William the Conqueror (1066-87), who proved himself fully 
a match for Hildebrand, the Pope had no meeker subject than 
the English monarch. And then again, after the time of Wil- 
liam, Rome once more prevailed, in spite of the spirited resist- 
ance of Henry II, whose proud head finally bowed (in 1174) 
in lowly penitence at the tomb of the murdered Becket, till at 
length the Papal arrogance reached its zenith in the person of 
Innocent III (1198-1216), and the British servility reached its 
nadir in the person of John (1200-16), nicknamed “ the Land- 
less.” In 1213 this imbecile prince basely consented to hold 
his crown as a fief of the See of Rome, and to pay a thousand 
marks a year, in token of his dependence. Lingard, the Catho- 
lic historian, reports his oath of fealty as follows: ‘‘ He swore 
that he would be faithful to God, to the blessed Peter, to the 
Roman Church, to Pope Innocent, and to Innocent’s rightful 
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successors ; that he would not, by word or deed or assent, abet 
their enemies to the loss of life or limb or liberty; that he 
would keep their counsel, and never reveal it to their injury ; 
and that he would aid them, to the best of his power, to pre- 
serve and defend against all men, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and especially the two kingdoms of England and Ireland.” 
When the pride of nationality has thus touched bottom, it 
must either die or commence ascending again to the surface; 
and so it proved in the case now treated of. In the year 1215, 
on the memorable 15th of June, the haughty Barons of Eng- 
land, on the beautiful meadow of Runnymede, wrung from the 
feeble hands of this dishonored vassal of Rome that noble be- 
ginning of larger liberty to England, the Magna Charta. The 
national spirit now warmed and waxed apace. The thousand 
marks a year were no longer paid very piously. It is a joke 
of Punch, that to resuscitate a drowned Yankee, you must 
search his pockets. The recipe is quite as good for the stout 
old uncle, as for the lean young nephew; quite as good for 
John Bull 2- for Jonathan. The truth is, it is not in the family 
blood, on either side of the Atlantic, to enjoy being taxed im- 
moderately, especially when the taxes are to be carried over the 
seas anywhither. Accordingly, in the year 1332, this shameful 
tribute of a thousand marks, promised by John more than a 
century before, was annulled by Edward III, and so an end 
was made of this matter. In the year 1346, England snatched 
her glorious laurels from the field of Cressy, and ten years 
later, still other laurels from the field of Poictiers. And now 
the English blood, as history best knows it, and we are most 
proud of it, is fully up: while the Papacy, on the other hand, 
is now in exile at Avignon (1805-76), under the heel of France, 
and not smelling very sweetly in the nostrils of Christendom. 
At just about the middle point of this Avignon exile, and 
Avignon scandal, six years before the battle of Cressy, in the 
year 1340, young Wycliffe leaves his home for a residence in 
the renowned University at Oxford, or “‘ Oxenforde,”’ as it was 
often called; in our day, the wealthiest University, in one of 
the most impressive and interesting cities in the world, made 
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up of twenty colleges and five halls; even in Wycliffe’s day, 
not destitute of historic fame, but valued also for its central 
location in the kingdom, its remoteness from any Episcopal 
seat, and because, by reason of the water and its walls, the 
city, in those turbulent times, could easily be defended against 
armed assault. The origin of this University is lost in obscu- 
rity. Perhaps it began in the sagacious munificence of Alfred, 
who died in the year 900. It was much resorted to in the reign 
of Henry IT (1154-89), though not chartered till the time of 
Henry III (1216-72). In the thirteenth century, it was second 
in celebrity only to the University of Paris, which claims pa- 
rentage of Charlemagne. In 1231, thirty thousand students, 
from all parts of Europe, thronged the streets of Oxford. The 
University of Oxford, unlike that of Paris, provided houses set 
apart for the lodging and boarding of the students. Till more 
than two centuries after the Norman Conquest, these buildings 
were merely rented by the University, and yet were occupied 
exclusively by the students, who were thus kept separate from 
the townspeople. When Wycliffe entered Oxford, only six of 
the twenty colleges, and only three of the five halls, now in 
existence, had been founded.* Endowments there were in those 
days, as in ours, for the maintenance, entire or partial, of such 
as were in need. But those endowments, as compared with 
the standard of our day, were very meagre. The expression, 
“poor scholar,” significant enough even now, had a meaning 
then, which, for the credit of Christendom, we may hope it 
will never have again. With Chaucer for the limner, the 
picture is as follows: “ The scholar is famed for his logic, and 
Aristotle is his daily bread; but otherwise his rations are slen- 
der enough. The horse he rides is as lean ‘as is a rake,’ 
and the rider no better off. His cheek is hollow, and his coat 
threadbare. His bed-room is his study. Over his bed’s head 
are some twenty volumes in black and red. Whatever coin he 


* Of the Colleges: (1.) Merton, founded in 1264; (2.) University, 1280; 
(3.) Baliol, 1281; (4.) Exeter, 1314; (5.) Oriel, 1326; (6.) Queen’s, 1340. 
Of the Halls: (1.) St. Alban’s, founded in 1200; (2.) St. Edmund’s, 1317; 
(3.) St. Mary’s, 1325, 
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gets goes for books, and those who help him to coin will cer- 
tainly have the advantage of his prayers for the good of their 
souls while they live, or their repose when they are dead. 
His words are few, but full of meaning. His highest thought 
of life is of learning and teaching.”* This is a specimen of 
the best. Absolon, the “Parish Clerk,” is of a less exemplary 
cut. He is a gay gentleman, with curled hair, shining like 
gold, and floating abroad like an open fan. His surplice is as 
white as a hawthorn blossom; his stockings brilliant red; his 
shoes with a likeness to the windows of St. Paul’s imprinted on 


them. 
A merry child he was, so God me save, 
Well could he letten blood, and clip, and shave. 


A haunter of taverns and beer-shops was he, and not altogether 
the safest man to be about amongst the honest housewives. 
In short, it is Medieval England which is now before us, with 
its poverty, its coarse manners, its deformed Papal faith, and 
yet with a rugged life in it, needing only development and 
culture to make it the pride of Christendom, and the hope of 
the world. 

Such was the Oxford which welcomed young Wycliffe in 1340. 
The number of students at that time is supposed to have been 
ten thousand, or thereabouts; not a third as many as there had 
been previously. This great falling off in numbers was charged 
upon the Mendicant Monks, who had got a footing in Oxford, 
and decoyed the boys, by scores and hundreds, into the monas- 
tic life, till parents were afraid to send their sons there. 
Wycliffe first entered Queen’s College, then just established. 
Shortly, he removed to Merton, where he was first Probationer, 
and afterwards Fellow, with an income of fifty shillings a year. 
Merton was at this time the most famous of all the colleges. 
Occam, the great Nominalist (d. 1347), was on its list of noted 
men. As also Bradwardin, one of the most erudite men of the 
age, author of “De Causa Dei,” written to confute the Pela- 
gians, which led Chaucer to rank him with St. Augustine; he 


* Chaucer’s “Clerk of Oxenforde,” as cited by Vaughan. 
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died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1349. Such was the College 
which gave one of its fifty-shilling Fellowships to Wycliffe 
while he was yet only a boy.* This marked honor proves him 
to have been a lad of rare parts and of brilliant promise. 

How well he fulfilled this early promise, and justified the good 
opinion conceived of him by his superiors, is a matter neither of 
vague conjecture, nor of doubtful fame. It is agreed on all 
sides, that he became very shortly the foremost scholar and 
thinker of his age. He first addressed himself to the study of 
philosophy, and so excellent were his parts, and so vast his ap- 
plication, that he is said to have learnt by heart all the most 
intricate portions of Aristotle; and that, afterwards, when he 
came to apply himself to divinity, he mastered easily all the 
niceties of the schoolmen. His contemporary, Knighton, Canon 
of Leicester, a hater of him and his doctrines, says of him: 
“ Doctor in theologié eminentissimus in diebus illis. In philo- 
sophia nulli reputabatur secundus: in scholasticis disciplinis 
incomparabilis.”’ To these scholastic attainments, Wycliffe 
added the study of civil and canon law, as well as the munici- 
pal laws and customs of his own country. But his favorite 
study was the Bible, to which he devoted himself with a zeal at 
that time wholly unknown, and which soon earned for him the 
honorable title of Evangelic, or Gospel Doctor. Next to the 
Scriptures, he studied diligently the four great Fathers of the 
Latin Church,—Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and Gregory. 
Of more modern divines, the two who commanded his highest 
respect, and had most influence over him, were Robert Gros- 
tete, Bishop of Lincoln in the early part of the preceding cen- 
tury, and Richard Fitzralph, one of his predecessors in the 
chair of divinity at Oxford, appointed Archbishop of Armagh, 
in Ireland, in 1347, both of whom were bold witnesses against 
some of the monastic abominations of the age. So did a wise 
Providence train him for his work. 

Meanwhile, the spiritual life of Christendom, to all outward 


* Merton has now twenty-four Fellowships, and four Scholarships, which 
is about the average, New College having seventy Fellowships, while Uni- 
versity, Baliol, and Lincoln, have only twelve. 
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appearance, is rapidly declining. The Papal Court is more 
rotten with sensuality, and more rank with simony, than ever 
before. Monasticism, whose whole career had been made up 
of alternations of revival and decay, the oscillations only quick- 
ening as time rolled on, is now at its lowest ebb. The Mendi- 
cant Orders, so reformatory in their aim, and at first so useful, 
are turning out even worse than their predecessors. The work 
of grace going on in the heart of the Church, and destined 
eventually to find voice in such men as Tauler, Kempis, and 
“The Friends of God” in Germany, preparing the way for 
Luther, has not yet come fairly to the surface. Just at this 
juncture, when the harvest of sin seemed ripe for the sickle, 
there came a frightful scourge upon the nations. That myste- 
rious pestilence, the most wide-spread and desolating of which 
we have any account in history, called in Germany and in the 
northern kingdoms of Europe ‘The Black Death,” com- 
mencing its course in China, and preceded everywhere by omi- 
nous convulsions of nature, such as earthquakes and inunda- 
tions, followed by droughts and famines, traversed the Conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa with steady pace, and fell on Europe 
in 13848. Its ravages were fearful, almost beyond belief. In 
Avignon, where it first struck Europe, in the January of 1348, 
sixty thousand human beings fell victims to it. Burial became 
impossible, so that the Pope found it necessary to consecrate 
the Rhone, that bodies might be thrown into it without delay, 
there being no longer any room for them in the churchyards. 
Italy was the most severely visited of all the countries of 
Europe; full one-half its population, according to Trithemius, 
the Benedictine annalist, having been swept off. In Germany, 
where the scourge was lightest, more than a million and a quar- 
ter of the people died. Even Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
the most northern kingdoms of the Continent, wailed under the 
stroke. England also suffered severely. The ocean itself was 
not spared. Ships, with crews struck dead upon their decks, 
drifted without guidance from shore to shore. In the whole of 
Europe, at least 25,000,000 are computed to have perished ; in 
the whole world, perhaps one-third of the human race. Most 
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of our historians have passed very lightly over this stupendous 
calamity ;* but the part it had to play in the religious renova- 
tion of Europe is not easily exaggerated. It was the fiery 
ploughing of Europe for future harvests. It smote the nations 
dumb with amazement, deepened the spiritual life of serious 
and earnest thinkers, and roused them to a new activity and 
diligence in saving souls. Of its influence upon the religious 
mind of England especially, we have the clearest tokens. The 
corruptions of the Papal Church became more and more offen- 
sive and intolerable. The voice of God was heard, in his . 
terrible judgments, summoning the people to repentance and 
reformation. . 

How profoundly Wycliffe was stirred is evident im all his 
writings. Commencing as a mere scholastic, a man of the 
University and not of the world, his feelings deepened as he 
advanced, till at length there was no relief and no rest for him 
but in labor and in conflict for the good of others. Of his first 
appearance before the public as a writer, there is some ques- 
tion. The famous tract entitled “‘ The Last Age of the Church,” 
commonly attributed to him, is thought by Vaughan to be so 
unworthy of his genius, that it must certainly have proceeded 
from some other pen. This tract, issued in 1356, is a pious 
protest against the ecclesiastical abuses and moral corruptions 
of the age, but abounils in “ fanciful imbecilities,”’ not likely to 
have come from so nervous and masculine a brain as that of 
Wycliffe. He was not the man, Vaughan thinks, to find in the 
letters of the Hebrew and Latin alphabets the centuries of 
Jewish and Christian history. 

“Tt was about the year 1360,” says Lingard, “that the 
name of Wycliffe is first mentioned in history. He was then 
engaged in a fierce but ridiculous controversy with the various 
Orders of Friars.” In the opinion of Vaughan, we have no 
decisive proof that he entered the lists quite so early as this; 
although, without doubt, he had fully made up his mind that the 


* For the best account of this pestilence, see a work entitled “The Black 
Death in the Fourteenth Century,” by Dr. Hecker, of Berlin, translated into 
English, and issued in London, 1833, pp. 205. 
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Mendicant Orders were a grievous nuisance in England, and 
was ready, on the first fitting occasion, to level his lance 
against them. His treatise entitled “‘ Objections to Friars,” is 
apparently of a later date. 

The attempt made by Catholic writers to account for Wy- 
cliffe’s hostility to the Monks by seeking a personal motive to 
it in his deposition, through their influence, from the Warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall, merits only the contempt of all inge- 
nuous and philosophic students of history. Personal interests 
may certainly enter into such a controversy, and give it inten- 
sity, while the grand moving cause of it lies far deeper down. 
It was a clear conviction of intellect, more than feeling of any 
kind, which first set Wycliffe against the Friars. Scholas- 
ticism, more than piety, was the beginning of his revolt from 
Rome. Not that piety was wanting, or feeble, but Wycliffe 
was first of all a schoolman; practical, indeed, as the English 
always have been, but also, unlike the English of our day, 
highly speculative. The more practical men of that age, as, for 
example, Huss and Jerome of Bohemia, were the men of the 
Continent, while England furnished the loftier guidance of 
speculation; a relation between the East and West of Europe 
which has been reversed since then. 

In the year 1361, Wycliffe appears before us as a Priest, and 
is presented to the rectorship of Fylingham, which, in 1868, 
he exchanges for Ludgershall, which was nearer to Oxford. 
Again, in 1875, he was presented to the prebend of Aust, in 
the Collegiate Church of Westbury, and about the same time 
to the rectorship of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, in which 
latter place, after being silenced at Oxford in 1381, he spent 
exclusively the last four years of his busy life. But, with the 
exception of these last years, his parochial cares were merely 
incidental to the main business of his life. A portion only of 
the year was spent at the rectory, while his duties at Oxford 
engrossed the greater part of his time and strength. 

To Oxford, therefore, let us now return, and see how our 
champion carries himself in the desperate encounter with a 
cruel Hierarchy, whose choking gripe upon the timid, trembling 
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conscience of Christendom is but just beginning to be loosened. 
And let us appreciate, if we can, the England and the Europe 
with which he had to deal; with no Bible for the masses, only 
tradition, and that tradition in the hands of an ignorant and 
immoral clergy ; the reigning philosophy of the schools a shal- 
low nominalism ; and even theology itself a bundle of barren 
dogmas. 

In 1861, shortly after his presentation to the Rectory of Fy- 
lingham, Wycliffe was honored with the Wardenship of Baliol 
College, which he held for four years, until, by the expulsion 
of the monk Wodehall, in 1865, Islip, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, opened the way for him to the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall.* Islip, dying the next year, was succeeded by Lang- 
ham, who had been a monk, and who made haste, therefore, to 
oust Wycliffe from his office, and reinstate the deposed Wode- 
hall. 

Wycliffe appealed promptly to the Pope; but in vain. After 
four years of debate and intrigue, the Papal decision went 
against him,—a decision purchased by his rival, it was said, at 
the heavy price of two hundred marks, equal to about a thou- 
sand pounds of the present currency. That this loss of his case 
and his office is not what made a Protestant of Wycliffe, sting- 
ing him into rebellion against the Church, is plain enough, not 
only from the genéral character of the man, in any sensible 
estimate of it, but also from the fact that, even while the ques- 
tion was pending, his tongue was abundantly busy against the 
monks. And besides this, he had broken ground, four years 
before, in a vital controversy about jurisdiction, then raging 
between the Papal and English Courts. In the year 1365, 
Pope Urban, strangely oblivious of Cressy, Poictiers, and the 
parliaments of a hundred years, committed the stupendous 
folly of demanding the old King John tribute of a thousand 
marks, which had not been paid for three-and-thirty years, and 
which the English Government were pretty well determined 
never should be paid any more. This demand, so ill-advised 

* Canterbury Hall is no longer in existence, having been united, in 1545, 
with Christ Church College. 
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on the part of the stupid Pope, the King and Parliament of 
England repelled with scorn. This opened the whole question 
of jurisdiction between the temporal and spiritual powers. 
Wycliffe sided at once, and boldly, with the King and Parlia- 
ment. He sent forth a tract, in answer to one written by a 
monk, in which he took the ground, that the authority of the 
Pope in England could extend rightfully only to spiritual 
things, while in civil matters the civil authority must be su- 
preme. This principle, carried out to all its legitimate logical 
results, sweeps away, of course, the Medieval Papacy. But 
Wycliffe himself had not yet reached this issue. So far was he 
from having reached it, that he wound up his elaborate discus- 
sion of the question by subscribing himself ‘A lowly and obe- 
dient Son of the Roman Church,” protesting that “he desired 
to assert nothing that might appear unjust towards the said 
Church, or that might reasonably offend pious ears.” 

The man who had gone that far, however, was, of course, 
not a very safe subject for ecclesiastical tyranny to meddle 
with. Sober logic, which of itself moves always slowly enough, 
and more slowly still when restrained by a reverent heart, is 
apt to have its pace somewhat quickened, and rightly too, by 
the spur of personal affront and outrage. And so it happened 
in the case of Wycliffe. The madness, which befalls only 
those whom the gods are meaning to destroy, fell now upon 
the Pope of Rome, and Wycliffe was insanely shut out from 
the Wardenship of Canterbury Hall, that he might take the 
wardenship of a new age then already knocking at the gates of 
Christendom. 

Two years after this, in 1872, when forty-eight years of age, 
Wycliffe received the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and began 
at once to lecture on theology at Oxford. Professorships, in 
the modern sense of the word, sustained by endowments, or a 
fixed stipend, were not then known in Europe. At that time, 
and till near a hundred years later, professors lectured, on their 
own account, to such as could be drawn to hear them, and with- 
out fees, for the most part, as the students generally were poor. 
The doctorship in divinity conferred the right to lecture, but 
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left the rations to come as they might. Every professor, in 
short, was a sort of “ Teufelsdroeckh,” only without contempt, 
since all fared alike. On such terms did Wycliffe commence 
his theological career at Oxford. His lectures were, of course, 
in Latin, and the substance of them has been preserved in the 
famous “ Trialogus,’”’ which has made as much noise in the 
world as the “ De Principiis” of Origen. The name Trialogus 
is given to this work because it consists of a series of colloquies 
between three speakers, Truth, Falsehood, and Wisdom, Wycliffe 
himself speaking in the person of Wisdom. In its topics, form, 
and spirit, the work is intensely scholastic, discussing the ab- 
strusest questions in the abstrusest manner, and yet with pas- 
sages and tones of deliverance in it, which must have shaken 
the cobwebs, and stirred the dust of the lecture-room, as with 
the breath of a new dispensation. ‘The earliest printed edition 
of this work, of which there are but few copies now in exist- 
ence, is in the quarto form, and bears date 1525, but without 
the name either of the printer, or place of publication. The 
Trialogus is in four books, the first of which treats of God, the 
Trinity, and Ideas, denounces tradition as the fountain and 
measure of Christian doctrine, and appeals to the authority of 
Scripture. The second book discusses the manifestation of 
God in his works, the origin of the world, the proportions of 
matter, the immortality of the soul, the nature, gradations, fall, 
and punishment of angels, the decrees of God, and the hea- 
venly world, denouncing astrology and alchemy. The third 
book is occupied with questions of theology and morals as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, unfolds the virtues of the Gospel, 
lashes the vices of Christendom, explains the nature of sin, ori- 
ginal and actual, and sets forth the incarnation and death of 
Christ as the only ground of human hope. In this book, our 
Professor takes care to inform his hearers that, in his judgment, 
“all or the greatest number amongst the religious orders will 
fall under the condemnation of the Son of Man, inasmuch as 
they all seek their own, or the interests of their own order, 
neglecting the defence of the Divine law.” The distinction 
between mortal and venial sins, then so much in vogue, he 
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denies and denounces, declaring that “the evil of every sin is 
infinite.” Praying to saints is not absolutely interdicted by 
him, but he says it is better to pray directly to Christ as God, 
adding, that ‘“‘many are of the opinion, that when prayer was 
directed only to the middle person in the Trinity for spiritual 
help, the Church was more flourishing, and made greater ad- 
vances than it now does, when many intercessors have been 
found out and introduced.” Believers are described as soldiers 
of Christ, with a stern conflict before them ; and then, as if already 
bracing his own spirit for the extremest possibilities of fortune, 
he adds these startling words: ‘“‘ We have only to declare with 
constancy the law of God before Ceesarian prelates, and straight- 
way the flower of martyrdom will be at hand.” The fourth 
book of the Trialogus treats of the sacraments. Wycliffe ac- 
cepts the seven sacraments of the Romish Church; but five of 
them, it is evident, are sacraments for him in a lower sense 
than the other two. Baptism, he teaches, is valid without the 
chrism and the trine immersion, the affusion of water, in the 
name of the holy Trinity, being all that is essential. The bap- 
tism of infants he holds to be requisite, even females being 
allowed, in cases of extreme urgency, to administer the rite; 
but he will not undertake to determine what becomes of infants 
who die without it. In regard to the eucharist, he rejects the 
dogma of transubstantiation, though he insists with emphasis 
upon the real presence of Christ in the elements.* Indulgences 
come in for a blow from his vigorous arm. Stoutly does he 
belabor “the sensual Simonists,” who ‘chatter on the subject 
of grace, as though it were something to be sold and bought, 
like an ox or an ass.” The monastic orders are handled by 
him without gloves. He exposes their sensuality, their frauds, 
and their meddlesome, malicious cunning. In conclusion, he 
discusses the intermediate state, holding to a sort of Purgatory, 
though not in the superstitious and coarser form of the doc- 


* Vaughan says he did not reject the dogma of transubstantiation till 
after 1378. But, on this point, see Boehringer’s Johann von Wykliffe, p. 
340. 
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trine ; then passes on to the final judgment, and glances at the 
eternal destiny of the saved and lost.* 

Such lecturing was a new thing at Oxford—new in Christen- 
dom. Its deep and solid learning commanded respect; its 
raciness was refreshing, while the gallant daring of it fasci- 
nated the youthful auditory, like the nodding crest and ringing 
steel of a noble knight. Lively discussion was, of course, pro- 
voked amongst the students, the buzz of which went far and 
wide over the kingdom. All ears were awake, and all eyes 
were turned towards Wycliffe as the acknowledged master- 
genius of the University, the most accomplished scholastic of 
his age. Rome had her eyes on him, and the King and the 
Parliament; but, best of all, the young men and the masses, 
who always are the first to recognize a new hero. 

Wycliffe next comes before us in the character of a Diplo- 
matist. In 1874, the third year of his lecturing at Oxford, he 
was sent to Bruges, in the Netherlands, as one of four Com- 
missioners, on the part of England, to meet Commissioners 
from the Papal Court at Avignon, for the adjustment of a dis- 
pute, which had arisen in regard to the disposal of English 
benefices, the Pope having, up to that time, exercised an au- 
thority in such matters, which the English Parliament and 
people were willing then no longer to concede. The embassy 
resulted in no immediate advantage to the cause of religious 
freedom, but in great ultimate advantage, in that it gave 
Wycliffe the intimate acquaintance and warm personal friend- 
ship of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was a member 
with him of the royal commission; a friendship, both the chi- 
valry and the value of which were put to the test, not long 
afterwards, when the thunders of Papal wrath began to break 
about the Reformer’s head. 

On his return from the Continent, after an absence of some 
months, Wycliffe was rewarded for his services by a presenta- 
tion, as we have already noticed, to the prebend of Aust. But 


* For an outline of the Trialogus, in the briefest possible statement of the 
topics handled in it, see Le Bas’s Life of Wycliffe, in the Appendix, pp. 
437, 8. 
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while Fortune thus smiled upon him, she frowned upon his 
sturdy patron, the Duke of Lancaster. The king and his son 
Edward, the Black Prince, heir apparent to the throne, were 
both of them infirm, the former from age, the latter from dis- 
ease, so that Lancaster had become the virtual sovereign of the 
realm. The French war, which brought glory at first, was 
now going on rather badly. Popular feeling had, therefore, 
begun to set somewhat against him. The priesthood, full of 
hate towards him on account of his patriotic and reformatory 
sympathies, took prompt and cunning advantage of this change 
of fortune, and did their utmost to mislead and poison the pub- 
lic mind in regard to him and his measures. The result was, 
that instead of the “good Parliament” of 1876, eager for 
almost any measure in opposition to Rome, discontented Eng- 
land confronted Lancaster, in 13877, with a Parliament clamor- 
ous against Wycliffe, and bent upon bringing him to trial as a 
heretic. This Parliament assembled in January, and on the 
19th day of the month following, the two Houses of Convocation 
sat convened in St. Paul’s Church, awaiting the appearance of 
the Reformer, who had been summoned down from Oxford, to 
answer the charge of heresy. In due time Wycliffe enters, tall, 
thin, and venerable; clad in a loose, long black robe, belted 
about the waist; his gray beard sweeping his breast, and the 
light of his keen gray eye as steady as the gleam of burnished 
steel. Behind him walks a servant, bearing books and papers, 
which he has need of in his defence, but especially the Book of 
books. It is plain that he is armed and ready for the encoun- 
ter. But before the trial could open, a hot dispute arises be- 
tween Courtney, the presiding Bishop, on the one side, and the 
Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy, Earl Marshal of England, 
on the other. High words pass, and the whole assembly breaks 
up in an uproar. 

But Wycliffe has roused the fears of the Papal Court, and is 
not thus to be dropped and let alone. In 1378, a new king 
meanwhile having mounted the throne, and a new protest 
against the usurpations of Rome having issued from the Re- 
formers, five bulls were sent from Rome to England, three of 
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them addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, one to the King, and one to the University 
of Oxford, denouncing Wycliffe as a heretic, and calling for 
his commitment to prison. This led to the famous Synod at 
Lambeth in April, before which Wycliffe is said, by his ene- 
mies, to have answered feebly and evasively to the charges 
entered against him; as though he quailed in the presence of 
his ecclesiastical superiors, and dared not say at Lambeth what 
he had said so often, and in so many forms, at Oxford. The 
charge is false. Wycliffe understood himself, and his judges, 
and the occasion. It was not a popular harangue that was 
called for, discussing all the matters at issue between the Church 
and himself as a theologian and a Christian. It was mainly 
the question of Papal authority, or, wider still, of ecclesiastical 
authority, in its relation to the authority of the civil power. 
It was the original question of jurisdiction ; and Wycliffe chose 
to handle it with precision and subtlety as a schoolman. We 
may be tempted to regret that he did not bear himself more 
loftily in the defence, taking a wider range, and striking a 
blow which would have resounded through Europe, and through 
the ages; but there certainly was no faltering or feebleness. 
The glove was of velvet, but the hand it covered was as firm 
as hammered steel. Retracting nothing he had ever uttered, 
he propounded principles which, logically, made an end of the 
Papal Hierarchy. To theologians, diplomatists, and scholars, 
it was palpable enough, that he and Rome were parting com- 
pany. 

The Synod had no authority given it to visit Wycliffe with 
pains and penalties, and, if it had, would hardly have dared to 
use it, such was the attitude of the English government, and 
such the temper of the people, towards him. It therefore only 
rebuked him for his heresies, and charged him not to promul- 
gate them any more, either in the pulpit or the schools. The 
result was a sort of victory for Wycliffe, but victory only in a 
preparatory skirmish; the battle was yet to come. No bolt 
had fallen, but the cloud was over him, and lightning was in it. 

In this state of the case, while awaiting the action of the 
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Papal Court, Wycliffe prepares a second document, in which 
he makes his appeal to the Christian public, touching the points 
at issue. In this document, for obvious reasons, his language 
is bolder than it was at Lambeth. The infallibility of the Pope, 
clerical power of absolution, and the authority of the Church 
in temporal things, he denounces as “ Luciferian,’’ and avows 
himself ready to defend the positions he has taken, “even to 
the death, if by such means he might reform the manners of 
the Church.” 

But the excitement occasioned by such a struggle proves too 
severe for his slender frame, and his nervous system gives out 
under it. Near the beginning of 1379, a violent sickness falls 
upon him, and carries him down to the brink of the grave. 
Tradition, so nearly silent in regard to all personal matters 
pertaining to Wycliffe, has handed down a report of one scene 
in the sick man’s chamber, minute and vivid enough for an 
artist’s pencil. Four doctors, called regents, representing the 
four orders of Friars, informed of the probably fatal nature of 
his disease, take with them four aldermen of the city, and 
hasten to his bedside, to extort from him a dying confession of 
the injustice he has done the Mendicants in his war against 
them. Wycliffe lies silent till they have finished what they had 
to say, then beckoning to his servant to raise him on his pillow, 
he fixes his eyes on the astonished group, and exclaims, with 
all his remaining strength, “‘ I shall not die, but live, and again 
declare the evil deeds of the Friars.” The deputation depart 
discomfited, and Wycliffe is shortly on his feet again, more 
resolute than ever against the unscriptural assumptions of the 
Hierarchy. 

But a battalion of Wycliffes, launched all at once upon Chris- 
tendom, could not have done so much to damage the Roman 
Church as she was now doing to damage herself. Close on the 
heels of her return from the Avignon exile, the great schism 
occurred, commencing in 1878, and continuing for nearly forty 
years, during which Pope fulminated against Pope, to the 
boundless distress and distraction of all honest and godly men. 
It was this confusion at home, which hindered proceedings 
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against heresy abroad. And so Wycliffe went down to the 
grave, if not in peace, yet by the visitation of natural disease, 
and with his clerical robes upon him; stricken as he was minis- 
tering at the altar. 

At first, and throughout the greater part of his career, the 
attacks of Wycliffe had been directed principally against cer- 
tain palpable enormities of the Papal usurpation. He had 
stood forth as the champion of the University, the crown, and 
the people, vindicating their possessions, rights, and preroga- 
tives, against robbery and insolent dictation. Early in 1381, 
he changed his tactics, turned his thoughts more towards doc- 
trine, and challenged the members of the University to a public 
discussion of the dogma of transubstantiation. This challenge 
was not accepted. His opponents dared not meet him in de- 
bate. Instead of debate, they gave him sentence of condem- 
nation. The Chancellor of the University and twelve doctors, 
in solemn conclave assembled, passed judgment upon him as a 
heretic for denying the bodily presence of Christ in the Supper, 
and declared that if any one, of whatever degree, state, or con- 
dition, should in future publicly teach this heresy, either in the 
schools or out of them, he should be suspended from all scho- 
lastic exercises, should be subjected to the “‘ greater excommu- 
nication,” and should be imprisoned. 

This decree was brought to Wycliffe in the lecture-room, 
where he sat discoursing to his pupils. His enemies say, that 
he betrayed some confusion as he listened to the reading of the 
paper. But if so, it was only momentary, for no sooner was 
the reading of it finished, than he protested against the injus- 
tice of the procedure, and said he should take his appeal to 
Cesar. For the present, however, he can only submit to the 
powers that be, and take his leave of the University, whose 
Chancellor has commanded him to shut his mouth. 

He departs, accordingly, for Lutterworth, beyond the juris- 
diction of the Chancellor, and there, in the pulpit and in his 
study, with voice and pen put to an activity at which we mar- 
vel, enters upon the last grand stadium of his eventful and 
stormy career. These last four years were crowded with 
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gigantic labors. Nothing but a divine fire shut up in his bones 
could have carried him through such labors, nearly sixty years 
of age, as he then was, and greatly worn by sickness, study, 
care, and sorrow. He preached to his plain rural congrega- 
tion, bringing down the wealth and power of his genius to their 
capacities and wants; he showered England with tracts and 
treatises, having written enough to fill four or five folio vo- 
lumes; and, most important of all, he translated the entire 
Bible, or caused it to be translated, into the English tongue. 
The Duke of Lancaster, it is true, abandons him, when he 
comes to turn from the more political to the more doctrinal and 
spiritual phase of his work. But the dauntless man holds on 
his way undiscouraged. Persecution arises against his follow- 
ers, particularly against his “ poor priests,” with the network of 
whose activity, like Wesley after him, he has covered the land; 
but, for one reason and another, the storm spares him. And 
so he strides and struggles on, his outward man perishing, but 
the inward man renewed day by day; his zeal for Christ, his 
love for man, and his faith in the final victory of right and 
truth, growing stronger and stronger, till, on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1384, in the chancel of his church at Lutterworth, 
during the celebration of mass, just about the time for the ele- 
vation of the host, he was stricken speechless with paralysis, 
and two days afterwards yielded up his spirit unto God. Under- 
neath the pavement of the chancel, devout men laid the Re- 
former to his rest. In 1428, as decreed by the Council of 
Constance thirteen years before, those sacred relics were dis- 
interred, and reduced to ashes; and then the ashes were thrown 
into the river Swift, which, as Fuller says, “conveyed them 
into the Avon, the Avon into the Severn, and Severn into the 
narrow seas, they to the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over.” 

Of Wycliffe’s character, and the fruits of his labors, imme- 
diate and remote,—of his writings, printed and in manuscript,— 
and of his theological opinions, there is now no room to speak. 
These topics may possibly be treated in another Number. 
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ARTICLE II 
THE SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND. 


THE elements of civil and religious liberty, which are sup- 
posed to constitute the peculiar glory of our times, are all con- 
tained in the laws of the Hebrew people, given by divine direc- 
tion more than three thousand years ago. These laws are as 
follows : 

“One law shall be to him that is home-born, and unto the 
stranger that sojourneth among you.” ‘And if a stranger 
sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born 
amongst you, and thou shalt love him as thyself: for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” ‘* One ordinance shall be 
both for you of the congregation, and also for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you, an ordinance forever in your generations ; 
as ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord. One law, 
and one manner shall be for you, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you.’’* 

These laws were uttered long before any principles of free- 
dom were wrought out in the states of Greece, and were pro- 
ducing their silent effects centuries before those states had an 
existence. It is true that they do not contain all that we sup- 
pose to enter into just notions of liberty and equality; it is true 
that the laws of the Hebrew people did not make provision to 
permit the worship of any other than the true God; it is 
true that there was not contemplated in the commonwealth the 
existence of polytheism or any form of idolatry ; but it is also 
true that these laws contain what Lord Bacon would call 
“seeds of thought” on political subjects, the elementary doc- 
trines which, in all ages, must be laid at the foundation of 
liberty. The great principle of freedom involved essential 
equality between the home-born and the stranger. The stran- 
ger,—the foreigner,—was to be admitted freely to share the 


* Ex. xii, 49. Lev. xix, 33, 4. Numb. xv, 15, 16. 
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blessings of the religion and liberty of the Hebrew people. He 
was to be regarded as on an equality with them. There were 
to be no hard, discriminating laws made against him; he was 
to be excluded from none of the privileges of public and private 
worship ; whatever peculiar advantages they had over other na- 
tions, he was to be permitted freely to enjoy ; their land was to 
be an asylum for the oppressed of all lands,—for all who were 
groaning under the tyranny of civil rulers, or who were bur- 
dened with the rites of a false religion, or who desired the 
privileges of the true religion, and for all who were held in 
bondage abroad, and who could make their escape to the land 
of the Hebrews. Even though the foreigner should be brought 
there as a slave, a process was immediately commenced quali- 
fying him for freedom. He was admitted to the privileges of 
the true religion at once, and an arrangement was made which 
was designed to make every dweller in the land a freeman. 
“One law shall be to him that is home-born, and to the 
stranger that sojourneth among you;” “ye shall not vex him, 
but the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as 
one born among you.” These and kindred statutes were fun- 
damental principles in the Hebrew commonwealth, and could 
not be fully acted out without leading to all that is: desirable 
in civil and religious liberty. The fundamental doctrines of 
liberty as we understand them in the United States, are the 
best possible exposition which can be made of these laws. 
Americans should often recall the series of events in our 
history, by which our peculiar character has been acquired, 
with a view to inquiring how it may be preserved and trans- 
mitted to future times. To do this wisely we must inquire into 
the elements which have gone into our institutions; the many 
combined causes which have made us what we are. For, 
though we are mainly of the Anglo-Saxon race, and mainly 
profess the same religion, the Christian religion, as distinguished 
from polytheism, and deism, and the religion of Mohammed, 
yet there has been scarcely any nation in which so many ele- 
ments that might jar have been combined. There was not that 
homogeneousness which existed in the colonies which went out 
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from Greece, or Pheenicia; nor in the people who went out to 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru. There were many elements 
in our early history apparently discordant, which required to 
be moulded to homogeneousness; there are more which have 
been introduced since, which must be moulded, and made to 
coalesce, in order that our liberties may be preserved. 

Some specially interesting points, as we suppose, will come 
up in looking at the settlement of the colony of Maryland. 

The line of thought to be pursued is the following: 

The history of the colony, embracing a statement of the 
principles on which it was founded. The causes which intro- 
duced the principle of religious equality into a Roman Catholic 
colony ; and the illustration to be drawn from the facts which 
will pass under review, in regard to the essential nature of our 
freedom, and the relation of the Roman Catholic people to our 
institutions. 

The Province of Maryland* was included originally in the 
patent of the Southern or Virginia Company; and upon the 
dissolution of that Company it reverted to the crown. King 
Charles the First, on the 20th of June, 1632, granted it by 
patent to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the son of George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, to whom the patent was intended to 
have been made, but he died before it was executed. As the 
design was to have granted the charter to the first Lord Balti- 
more, George Calvert, and as all the essential features of the 
charter seem to have been framed in accordance with his wishes, 
a brief notice of that nobleman seems to be demanded. He 
was a native of Yorkshire, was educated at Oxford, was be- 
friended in his entrance on life by Sir Richard Cecil, was 
advanced to the honors of knighthood, and was at length em- 
ployed as one of the two Secretaries of State, and secured, says 
the historian,t not only the consideration of his patron and 
sovereign (James I), but the good opinion of the world. He 
was probably educated a Protestant, and continued to be a 
Protestant until he had been advanced to the principal offices 
which he held. When the increasing divisions among the Pro- 
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testants were spreading a general alarm, his mind sought relief 
from controversy in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and preferring the avowal of his opinions to the emoluments of 
office, he resigned his place, and openly avowed his conversion. 
King James was never bitter against the Catholics who re- 
spected his pretensions as a monarch; and Calvert retained 
his place in the Privy Council, and was advanced to the dignity 
of an Irish Peerage. He had, from early life, shared in the 
general enthusiasm of England in favor of American planta- 
tions; he had been-a member of the great Company for Virgi- 
nia; and while Secretary of State, he had obtained a special 
patent for the southern promontory of Newfoundland, which he 
called Avalon. Onthe rugged shores of that island he at- 
tempted a settlement, and expended in the undertaking some 
twenty thousand pounds; but there were numerous difficulties 
which prevented his success, arising from the asserted control 
of Parliament over the fisheries, the severity of the climate, 
and the constant danger of an attack from the French; and 
after twice visiting the settlement, and repelling the invasions 
of the French, he turned his attention from this rugged and 
inhospitable island to the milder regions of Virginia, where the 
hardships of establishing a colony had already been encoun- 
tered, and where a peaceful home might be found’ without. 
peril. 

Yet within the limits of Virginia, he could hardly expect a 
hospitable welcome in a colony where the exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics had been originally avowed as a special object, 
and where the statutes of the provincial legislature, as well as 
the commands of the sovereign, aimed at a perpetual unifor- 
mity. When he visited Virginia in person, the Assembly im- 
mediately ordered the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to be 
tendered to him. He proposed, in vain, a form which he was 
willing to subscribe; but the government insisted on that which 
had been chosen by the English statutes, and which had been 
purposely so framed that no Catholic could adopt it. It was 
clear that he could never hope for peace within the limits of 
that colony. 
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Beyond the Potomac, however, there was still a region which 
was as yet untenanted by any but the scattered hordes of the 
native tribes. The French, the Dutch, and the Swedes, were 
beginning to occupy the country, and a grant seemed the 
readiest mode of securing the soil by an English settlement. 
The character and influence of George Calvert were such that 
it was not difficult for him, though a Catholic, to obtain a 
patent for a portion of that country ; and accordingly a charter 
designed for him was formed, evidently in accordance with his 
wishes, and the country was granted to him under the name of 
Maryland,—a name given in honor of Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Henry IV of France, and wife of Charles I. 

Before the patent could be finally adjusted, however, Sir 
George Calvert died, and left his titles and fortunes to his son, 
Cecil Calvert; and he undertook, at great expense, to plant 
the colony which it had been the wish of his father to establish. 
For some reason, however, now unknown, he abandoned the 
purpose of conducting the emigrants in person, and the settle- 
ment was actually made by his brother, Leonard Calvert. The 
first company of emigrants, consisting of about two hundred 
persons,—just twice as many as were in the Mayflower—most 
of them Roman Catholic gentlemen and their servants; sailed 
for the Potomac in the * Ark and Dove,” and in 1634, effected 
a landing at a small town called St. Mary’s, not far from where 
the Potomac enters into the Chesapeake. This was the third 
permanent settlement in our country, twenty-seven years after 
the settlement of Jamestown, and fourteen after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The further history of the settle- 
ment is not demanded by the purpose which we have in view. 

The colony of Maryland was essentially a colony of Roman 
Catholics. Its founder was a Roman Catholic, and it is not 
certainly known that, in the original company of emigrants, 
there were any but Catholics. At all events, it is certain that 
the prevailing influence of the colony was Roman Catholic, and 
that the early laws were framed under that influence. 

The peculiar and remarkable features of the colony of Mary- 
land which demand notice in endeavoring to estimate the ele- 
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ments which have entered into our institutions, were the four 
following : 

1. An attempt to fasten the feudal institutions on our 
country. It is remarkable that there was in the charter a 
design to transplant the institutions of the Old World, and to 
perpetuate them on this side of the Atlantic as they existed 
there. Had there been nothing in the charter inconsistent 
with this—no elements of democracy and of freedom—the 
colony of Maryland would have furnished a specimen of baro- 
nial estates, and of feudal institutions, perpetuated to the latest 
times. It was a charter granted to a nobleman, as such, not 
to a company, as in Virginia, or Plymouth, or Massachusetts ; 
and not to mere proprietary, as to William Penn. Hence, 
the right of advowsons of the churches, according to the esta- 
blishment of England; the right to create manors and courts- 
baron, to confer titles of dignity, to erect ports and other rega- 
lities, were expressly given to the proprietary.* The design 
of establishing a colonial aristocracy on the system of a sub- 
infeudation, was clearly a part of the plan.t+ 

This design is worthy of notice as showing, from the failure of 
the plan, that there was something in the very nature of all the 
institutions established here which rendered it impossible that 
the principles of a monarchy or an aristocracy should ever be 
perpetuated in our land. Every relic of that kind in our 
country has been gradually dying away. Even in Europe it 
has been difficult to uphold those institutions ; they are decrepid 
and enfeebled from age there ; but it was impossible that they 
could renew their youth in America. The seeds of popular 
liberty contained in every charter granted to the colonies here, 
and especially in the charter of Maryland, found, in the New 
World, the very best soil to quicken them into life and fruitful- 
ness. 

2. There was introduced into the charter of Maryland the 
elementary principle, that the “freemen,” or the people, 
are the source of authority in making the laws, so that all 
the laws which were binding were to be enacted by them or 
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their representatives. This, though it existed in most of the 
charters of the colonies, or early became incorporated into the 
institutions of our country, deserves particular notice in regard 
to the Colony of Maryland, because it was more clearly ex- 
pressed there than elsewhere; because it was a germ of free- 
dom tending to nullify the attempt to palm the feudal institu- 
tions on this country ; because it tended to counteract the effect 
of the religion of the original “ proprietary,” and of the early 
settlers in the colony; and because it was one of those things 
which have gone most directly to secure the independence of 
our country, and to make us what we now are. Judge Story, 
in his Commentaries on the Constitution, speaking of this fea- 
ture in the Maryland charter, thus describes it: “The charter 
further provided, that the proprietary should have authority, 
by and with the consent of the freemen, or their delegates as- 
sembled for the purpose, to make all laws for the province, so 
that such laws be consonant to reason, and not repugnant or 
contrary, but, as far as conveniently might be, agreeable to 
the laws, statutes, customs, and rights of this our realm of 
England.” ‘The proprietary was also authorized to levy sub- 
sidies with the assent of the people or Assembly.”* It is also 
a remarkable feature of the charter, that there is no clause 
which required the transmission of the province laws to the 
king, or providing for his approbation or consent. In these 
features of the Constitution of Maryland, the people or freemen 
were regarded as the source of authority in making the laws; 
and it is clear that no laws would be binding on them without 
their consent. 

(8.) There was another feature in the patent which, con- 
sidering the time and the circumstances, was still more re- 
markable, which was still more certain ultimately to develop 
itself in the entire independence of the colony, and which was 
in fact to become, after the lapse of a hundred and thirty years, 
the very principle on which the independence of the whole 
thirteen colonies was to be asserted. It was, that Maryland 
was exempted from English taxation forever. This remarkable 

* Story, i, 93, 94. 
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feature is thus stated by the historian: ‘So far was the Eng- 
lish monarch from reserving any right of superintendence in 
the colony, he left himself without the power to take cognizance 
of what transpired; and, by an express stipulation covenanted, 
that neither he, nor his heirs, nor successors, should ever, at 
any time thereafter, set any imposition, custom, or tax what- 
soever, upon the inhabitants of the province.”* Such an ex- 
emption from taxation had been conferred on other colonies 
for years only: on this alone was it perpetual.t To what this 
exemption was owing, it is now impossible to determine. It 
may have been as. a mark of personal favor to George Calvert, 
or possibly it may have somehow grown out of his religion, 
and because there was a wish that a colony so formed should, 
as a Catholic community, be entirely free from apprehended 
interference in its legislation by a Protestant sovereign; but, 
whatever was the cause, it could not but have an important 
influence when the great question came up, not only whether 
the mother country might tax the colonies at all, but tax them 
without their consent. 

(4.) There was still another, and a much more important 
feature in the charter of the Maryland colony; a feature 
which, under the circumstances of the case, will demand a 
more particular explanation; a feature which seems to have 
been far in advance of the age, and which, in 1634, made 
Maryland almost what we boast of as the.glory of William 
Penn and Pennsylvania in 1688. It relates to the free exercise 
of religious opinion—the freedom to worship God. ‘Lord 
Baltimore,” says Chalmers in his Annals (i, 207, 208), “laid 
the foundation of this province upon the broad basis of security 
to property, and of freedom of religion, granting, in absolute fee, 
fifty acres of land to each emigrant; establishing Christianity 
agreeably to the old common law, of which it is a part, without 
allowing pre-eminence to any particular sect. The wisdom of 
his choice,” he adds, “soon converted a dreary wilderness into 
a prosperous colony.” It is true, indeed, that Christianity was 
recognized as the true religion, and that it was intended that 
the colony should be founded on Christian principles; it is true, 
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that the doctrine of equality, as recognized, extended only to 
the different Christian sects; it is true, that there was not 
expressly, as there was subsequently in Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania, a protection of universal freedom of religious 
opinion in Jew and Gentile, in Christian and Pagan, but still 
there was a recognition of the glorious and indefeasible right 
of conscience—a principle introduced which was at variance 
with the whole spirit of persecution, and which could not but 
ultimately result in the fullest recognition of the doctrines of 
religious liberty. ‘I will not,” such was the oath of the Gover- 
nor of Maryland, “TI will not, by myself, or any other, directly 
or indirectly, molest any person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect of religion.”* In the year 1649, 
when the controversy between the king and the Parliament 
advanced in England, and the monarchy was about to be over- 
thrown, the colony of Maryland placed upon the statute-book, 
as if for future reference, an act declaratory of the principles 
of religious freedom, which had ever been sacred on their soil: 
‘“‘ And whereas, the enforcing of the conscience in matters of 
religion,’ such was the sublime tenor of a part of the statute, 
‘hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in 
those commonwealths where it has been practised; and for the 
more quiet and peaceable government of this province, and the 
better to preserve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, 
no person, within this province, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall be any ways troubled, molested, or discounte- 
nanced,.for his or her religion, or in the free exercise thereof.”’¢ 
Here was liberty—liberty of conscience, though not in its per- 
fection. “It was the early star of religious freedom appearing 
as the harbinger of day; though, as it first gleamed above the 
horizon, its light was obscured and colored by the mists and ex- 
halations of morning.” The clause for liberty of conscience ex- 
tended, indeed, only to Christians, and was introduced by the 
proviso, that “ Whatsoever person shall blaspheme God, or 
shall deny or reproach the Holy Trinity, or any of the three 
Persons thereof, shall be punished with death.” But the founder 
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of this colony “‘was the first, in the history of the Christian 
world, to seek for religious security and peace by the practice of 
justice, and not by the exercise of power ; to plan the establish- 
ment of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of 
conscience ; to advance the career of civilization by recognizing 
the rightful equality of all Christians. The asylum of Papists 
was the spot where, in a remote corner of the world, on the 
banks of rivers which as yet had been hardly explored, the 
mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as 
the basis of virtue.”* ‘He thus gave,” says Judge Story, 
“the earliest example of a. legislator inviting his subjects to 
the free indulgence of religious opinion.” (i, 95.) With all 
that was excellent and grand and far-reaching in the principles 
of the Pilgrims, and with all the mighty influence of the reli- 
gion of the Pilgrims in its bearing on the liberty of this nation 
—ultimately infinitely more far-spread than has gone out of 
Maryland—-still it cannot be denied, that the principles adopted 
in that colony were in advance of those which were held by the 
settlers of either Plymouth or Jamestown ; and though coming 
short of those held by Roger Williams and William Penn, yet 
they were such as the age, in its progress, were carrying to 
that result. 

Religious liberty is not the growth of one year or one age. 
In the rapid progress of things in that age,—in the times of 
the struggle in England in favor of liberty, under James and 
Charles I,—the period between the embarkation on the shores of 
Lincolnshire and at Delfthaven, and the departure of Leonard 
Calvert for Baltimore, was a period when great changes might 
occur in the views which were entertained of religious liberty. 
These views did not spring up at once, though the changes 
when they had commenced were rapid. The greatest of Eng- 
lish poets, when he represents the ground teeming with living 
things at the word of the Creator, paints the moment when the 
forms, so soon to be instinct with life and beauty, are yet 
emerging from the earth, and struggling to be loose: 
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Now half appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free.— 

Then springs, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks: the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. 


Thus it was with much struggling, with most vigorous efforts 
to be free, when God commanded the new creation of the prin- 
ciples of freedom. They did not appear at once in “ perfect 


forms,” 
Limbed and full-grown ; 


but when called to emerge from earth and darkness, they strug- 
gled to be free, and soon stood forth, like the new creation, in 
their full majesty and beauty. 

Though not perfect in his notions of religious liberty, yet 
Langford, the apologist of Lord Baltimore, could assert, “that 
his government, in conformity with his strict and repeated in- 
junctions, had never given disturbance to any person in Mary- 
land for matter of religion; that the colonists enjoyed freedom 
of conscience, not less than freedom of person and estate, as 
amply as ever any people in any place of the world.’”’* 

II. It will now be interesting to look at the causes which led 
to the introduction of the principles of civil and religious liberty 
so prominently into a colony of Roman Catholics. The con- 
sideration of this is necessary, not only as it was in itself an 
important fact in laying the foundations of our institutions, and 
preparing us to be a free people, but more especially now, 
because it was so much at variance with the spirit of that system 
of religion in other countries, and what is commonly understood 
to be its principles. We have no hard words to use against 
that religious denomination ; we would not do intentional injus- 
tice to them or to any other class of men. But we need not 
say that the provisions, which were introduced into the colony 
of Maryland, stand remarkably in contrast with what have 
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been generally understood to be the principles of that religion 
on the subject of toleration and of religious liberty. When 
we read these statutes, we cannot but think of the scenes which 
occurred in the valleys of Piedmont; of the establishment of the 
Inquisition, and of the horrors to which thousands have been 
subjected under that institution on account of religious opinions; 
of the cruelties of the Duke of Alva in the Low Countries; of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day; of the persecutions in the time of Mary of 
England ; of the exclusion of the spreading principles of Protes- 
tantism from Italy and Spain in the times of the Reformation; 
of the names of Wycliffe, and John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, and of the almost interminable list of martyrs, who 
have been put to death when that religion has had the ascen- 
dency. We trace its history in the past, and inquire what was 
its nature in the dark ages, and what has been its general influ- 
ence wherever it has spread in the Old World or the New; and 
we ask with surprise, how it has occurred that, under the aus- 
pices of that religion, a colony was founded in our own land, 
which, at the first, was in advance of all the rest of the world 
on the subject of the free exercise of religious opinion, and 
which contained the germs of what constitutes now the civil 
and religious freedom of our nation. Has the world mistaken 
the character of this religion? Has all history been falsified ? 
Or was there the hand of a “ wonder-working Providence”’ in 
all this, designing that whoever should come to our shores, 
there should be brought with them the germs of civil and reli- 
gious freedom ? 

It is appropriate to the views which we hold as Protestants, 
to make some remarks here on the overruling providence of 
God by which the establishment of the Roman Catholic religion 
was prevented in the early settlement of what is now the terri- 
tory of the United States. Scarcely anything has occurred in 
history which is more remarkable, or which has been more cer- 
tainly indicative of the designs of Divine Providence. In the 
following series of remarks, we shall find a solution of the ques- 
tion before us. 
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(1.) We need hardly remark that our western continent 
was discovered by a Roman Catholic, and if it had pleased 
God to direct the course of Columbus to Plymouth or James- 
town, or to any other point within the limits of what is now the 
United States, our country would have been undoubtedly settled 
by Spaniards, and would have been what Mexico, or Brazil, or 
Peru now are. It was not, we may suppose, without design 
that the course of Columbus was directed to the Bahama Isl- 
ands, or that this northern region was reserved to be peopled 
by another class of men. In a voyage, in conducting which 
there were no charts; in directing which there was no know- 
ledge of the land which was to be reached ; in which there was 
only the general purpose to steer for the west; and in which, 
from the necessity of the case, the course of the great Naviga- 
tor was so entirely at the mercy of the winds, of whose general 
direction he knew nothing, and of currents, which had not been 
observed, it is clear that God could have easily conveyed the 
stranger to what are now our shores, and that the earlier settle- 
ment of this western world might have been made here. For 
some reason, the course of Columbus was in another direction, 
and our land was reserved to be tenanted by a different class 
of men. 

(2.) Had our country been settled as soon as it was disco- 
vered, by the English, the result would have been substan- 
tially the same. It would have been still a Roman Catholic 
country, and the diffusion of the Protestant religion would have 
been as difficult here as it is nowin Mexico, or Brazil, or Chili; 
and the spread of the prineiples of liberty would have been 
retarded by the same causes which now retard them there. 
Sebastian Cabot, on whose discoveries England rested her 
claims to our country, sailed along our coasts, and discovered 
Newfoundland as early as the year 1498—but four years after 
Columbus had crossed the ocean. The Spaniards at once, led 
on by the love of gold, began the conquest and the settlement 
of the lands which they had discovered. Had the same thing 
been at this time pursued at the North, the result would have 
been the same. Cabot himself was a Roman Catholic;. his 
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fellow-voyagers, like those of Columbus, were Roman Catholics ; 
Henry VII, under whose auspices the discovery was made, was 
a Roman Catholic; and the people of England were then 
Roman Catholics as much as the inhabitants of Spain. Had 
our country then been settled by Englishmen—by the Anglo- 
Saxons—the institutions of the time of Henry VII would have 
been transplanted to our shores, and the same religion and the 
same principles would have been established here which were 
transplanted to the Spanish domains under Ferdinand “the 
Catholic.’” We know not that it can well be accounted for now 
that the attempts to colonize our country were delayed for a 
period of more than one hundred years, while Spain was push- 
ing its conquests at the South; extending its dominion in the 
New World; astonishing the nations by the deeds of Cortez 
and Pizarro; laying open to the admiration of the world the 
splendid halls of the Montezumas and the Incas, and filling 
her coffers with an amount of gold of which the nations had 
before had no conception. It may be that the reason was that 
no mines of gold were discovered to attract the cupidity of the 
Henrys; it may be that the character of the Henrys, particu- 
larly the latter, was little inclined to the glory of conquest ; it 
may be because God gave them sufficient employment at home, 
in the agitations which grew just at that time out of the 
Reformation, and that they had enough to do to preserve the 
ship of state from going to pieces; or it may be—which was 
the fact—that England was not, in regard to the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, prepared to compete with Portugal and 
Spain, and that all her spirit of enterprise found ample scope 
in endeavoring to secure the commerce of the East; but, what- 
ever was the. cause, it is certain that more than one hundred of 
the most important years in this world’s history were allowed 
to pass away before any serious attempt was made to colonize 
the countries discovered by the Cabots. To this fact alone is 
to be traced the entire future character of the history and the 
destiny of our country. That hundred years had laid the 
foundation of what Mexico, and Peru, and all South America 
were to be for ages to come; that hundred years at the North 
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was a period of rest, in which the tribes of red men were allowed 
to hunt in these forests, and to fish in these streams undis- 
turbed, that the world might be prepared for the development 
of the great plans of Divine Providence in regard to what our 
country was to be—and perhaps yet, through the influence of 
our own land, of what the world is yet to be. How different 
would have been the destiny of our country if it had been colo- 
nized in the time of Henry VII! 

(3.) In the long period‘ of more than a century which 
intervened between the discovery of our own country by the 
Cabots, and its settlement, most important changes had oc- 
curred in the world; and its settlement seems to have been kept 
back by the providence of God in order that those changes 
might be effected, and that the full fruits of the prodigious 
advance which the human mind was then making might be en- 
joyed in this western world. That period was, in many respects, 
the most important period of the world ; certainly the most-im- 
portant of modern times. More marked and decided changes 
affecting science, religion, and liberty occurred in that period 
than had occurred in centuries before; and all those changes 
were just such as to determine what would be the destiny of 
this country. Meantime, God held this vast land in reserve, 
as the great field on which the experiment was to be made in 
favor of civil and religious freedom. He suffered not the foot 
of Spaniard, or Portuguese, or Frenchman, or Englishman to 
come upon it until the changes had been wrought in Europe 
which would make it certain that it would always be a land of 
Protestant freedom. The changes then wrought, the advances 
then made, related to science and the arts; to religion ; to the 
principles of liberty. The space to which this Article is con- 
fined will not permit us to go into detail in a description of these 
changes, and it cannot be presumed to be necessary more than 
to advert to them. 

(a.) “The twelve decades from 1480 to 1600,” says De 
Ulrici, “form one of the greatest and richest eras in the his- 
tory of humanity. The pre-eminently important invention of 
printing had preceded them, as destined to afford the external 
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means and lever for the grand revolution of the wheel of time. 
The arts and science of antiquity, also, now awoke out of their 
long lethargy, and arose in fresh strength and vigor of life. It 
was now that modern and peculiarly Christian art celebrated 
its grandest triumph.” This was the age in which the great 
masters in painting lived; the age of the most celebrated com- 
posers of music; the age of Tasso, Calderon, and of Shaks- 
peare; the age of Bacon. The whole of the sixteenth century 
was a period of active preparation for future times, and all that 
there is great in modern science and art may be said to have 
received its foundation in the agitations that grew out of that 
period of the world. 

(b.) It was the period of the Reformation. . “¢ As Columbus,” 
says Ulrici, “discovered a new terrestrial world, so Luther's 
Reformation laid open a new mental one.” It was remarkable 
thatthe discovery of the New World and the birth of the great 
master spirits of the Reformation were so nearly coincident ; 
and as remarkable that the settlement of our country was stayed 
until the work had time to be matured. During this important 
century, the work of the Reformation was advancing in England, 
nor was this country allowed to be peopled, by the great Dis- 
poser of events, until the great principles of the Reformation 
had become settled. Had it been colonized at any period while 
the process of the Reformation was going on, during the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, or even Elizabeth, it would 
have been made less certain that Protestant principles would 
have prevailed ; it would have been certain that the principles of 
the Reformation would have been less understood. 

(c.) We need not add, that this was the time when the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty underwent the most thorough 
discussion, and when there were constant advances made 
towards the views which now prevail in our own country. Dur- 
ing all the sixteenth century everything was tending to the 
views on those subjects, which were ultimately developed in 
England, and which prevailed among the Puritans, and the 
results of which were seen at Plymouth, in Maryland, and in 
our own commonwealth. England during all that time was » 
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great laboratory in which these principles were wrought out ; 
and from the views which prevailed at the time of Henry VII, 
and which had prevailed for ages, it required one whole cen- 
tury to advance the world to the positions which were main- 
tained by Pym and Hampden and Milton, and which were 
seen in the principles of Winthrop and Robinson and Brewster ; 
of George Calvert, of Roger Williams, and of William Penn. 
It was in that period that the foundation of our liberty was 
laid ; in that period that it became sure that this would be a 
land of civil and religious freedom; and in that period that 
God held back the Roman Catholic from our shores, that he 
might reserve this as a land of Protestant freedom; and among 
the remote things for which we have occasion to thank God, is 
the fact that during all that wonderful century he held this 
land in reserve, to be tenanted only when he should have pre- 
pared a generation in the Old World to come here and lay the 
foundations of freedom. 

(4.) We are now prepared to inquire more specifically 
why, when a Roman Catholic colony was established, prin- 
ciples were adopted on the subject of religious toleration, so 
much at variance with the settled policy of that denomina- 
tion elsewhere, and so much in accordance with the principles 
of liberty, which Protestants desire should prevail all over the 
world. This can’ be accounted for without supposing that the 
principles of that denomination had or have undergone any 
change; and without even supposing that there is any real 
tendency in that form of religion to the free toleration of re- 
ligious opinions. We say nothing now on the question, whether 
that system is or is not reconcilable with religious liberty; or 
whether it may be so modified as to become such ; or whether 
its establishment in our land would be consistent with the free 
exercise of religion; but we say that all that occurred in Mary- 
land, can be accounted for without agitating those questions. 
Whatever may be true on those points, and we are not now 
called on to express an opinion on them, all that we would say 
is, that there were causes in operation of such a nature, that it 
could not be otherwise than that the colony established in 
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Maryland, should possess and develop the osnsesee of tolera- 
tion. They were such as these : 

(a.) There is some evidence, though it is not ‘abeclately cer- 
tain, that George Calvert had been a Protestant, and was 
trained in Protestant principles, and that he became a Catholic, 
less from conviction of the truth of that form of religion, than 
from a desire to avoid the religious agitations and controver- 
sies which prevailed in England ;* but at all events he served 
under a Protestant king, and the charter of the colony was 
given by a Protestant king. James, in whose service he was 
for a long time, though most bitter against those who aposta- 
tized from the Protestant to the Catholic faith, was not severe 
or intolerant towards those who had been educated in that 
belief. He said, in 1616, in his Star Chamber speech, ‘“‘I can 
love the person of a Papist, being otherwise a good man and 
honestly bred.”” It may be presumed that George Calvert, a 
favorite at court, and long in the employ of the court, would 
obtain as favorable terms for his proposed colony as possible, 
but it cannot be presumed that even he could obtain from 
either James or Charles, a charter which would sanction 
the exclusion or the persecution of Protestants, or that those 
sovereigns would charter a colony, from which the prevailing 
religion of the realm was to be excluded forever, or where its 
exercise would be an offence against the laws. Whatever, 
therefore, might have been the private opinions of Calvert, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he entered fully into the 
liberal views of the charter, and whatever may have been, or 
may be now, the essential features of the Roman Catholic faith 
on the subject of toleration, the admission of the principle of 
toleration to a certain extent in the charter was indispensable. 
It is morally certain, that no other one could have been ob- 
tained, and the founder of the colony in Avalon or Maryland, 
was shut up to the necessity of receiving this or none. We 
know not indeed that he had any reluctance to this; we know 
not but that it accorded wholly with his own liberal views; we 
know not even but that he suggested it; but still, it is quite 


* Bancroft, i, 238, 239. Comp. however, Judge Kennedy’s Address. 
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clear that the circumstances of the case might have been quite 
different, if a Roman Catholic prince had been on the throne ; 
if the colony had been founded in the time of Henry VII, or 
Mary. 

(6.) Again, when the colony had been founded, the adop- 
tion and maintenance of the principle of toleration of those 
who professed the Christian religion, was necessary for self- 
preservation. It became, in the agitations which led to the 
death of Charles, and at the period when the Independents 
under Cromwell were about coming into power, not so much a 
question whether other denominations should be tolerated in 
the exercise of their religion, as whether the Catholics them- 
selves would be, and it became indispensable to self-preservation 
that the colonists of Maryland should plant themselves on the 
great principles of their Charter,* granted originally for the 
protection of Protestants, but now indispensable for the pro- 
tection of Catholics; the great principle which declared, on 
the oath of the Governor, that no one should be directly or 
indirectly molested, who professed to believe in Jesus Christ. 
Whatever might have been the truth on the subject, it was 
most certainly believed that the Puritans were the uncompro- 
mising enemies of the Catholic faith. It could not but be ap- 
prehended, as they rose into power, as their party gained the 
ascendency, as the views of Pym and Hampden prevailed, as 
it became certain that the throne would be overturned, and as 
it was apparent that Cromwell and his followers would come 
into power, that some violent measures would be adopted against 
the Roman Catholics; and hence it became necessary for the 
colonists of Maryland to réassert the great principles of 
their charter, and to proclaim that all who professed to believe 
in Jesus Christ were entitled to the free exercise of their 
religion. 

The overthrow of the monarchy in England seemed to be 
about to confer unlimited power on the embittered enemies of 
the Romish Church, and, as if with a foresight of impending 
danger, and in order to secure their own rights, the Roman 
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Catholics of Maryland determined to place upon their statute- 
book the solemn declaration in favor of religious liberty already 
referred to. On the 4th of January, 1649, the ordinance for 
the trial of Charles was passed; on the 30th he was beheaded ; 
and on the 21st of April following, the memorable “act con- 
cerning religion” in Maryland was passed, and placed among 
the “perpetual laws’’ of the colony. It was in this act, occur- 
ring at this time, and in these apprehended dangers to their 
own liberty, that the declaration occurs: ‘‘ And whereas, the 
enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those com- 
monwealths where it hath been practised, and for the more 
quiet and peaceable government of this province, and the better 
to preserve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, no 
person, within this province, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall from henceforth be any ways troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced, for or in respect of his or her religion, or 
in the free exercise thereof.” This was, indeed, a noble de- 
claration. It was in accordance with the spirit of the age. It 
was that to which the times were coming up. It contained the 
germ of the true principle to which Roger Williams and William 
Penn came up subsequently, and which will yet prevail all over 
the world,—the principle of the universal toleration of religious 
opinions,—the principle that every man has an inherent right 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
But, whatever might have been the views of the inhabitants of 
Maryland, in 1649, on the subject of toleration, it is not neces- 
sary, in order to a full explanation of the fact, that this decla- 
ration was placed on the statute-book, to suppose that it was a 
spontaneous expression of the views held by the Roman Catho- 
lic denomination. They were views made necessary by self- 
preservation ; views without which they themselves supposed 
there was no hope of security. They had their rights, in com- 
mon with all others who believed in the name of Jesus Christ, 
in their charter, and it was proper that now, in apprehended 
danger, they should plant themselves before the world on these 
great and noble principles, always to abide by them. 
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If these views be correct, then it is not improper to regard 
these principles as in fact emanating from another source than 
the inherent tendency of the Roman Catholic communion on 
the subject of religious liberty. They are to be traced to a 
series of the most remarkable instances of the overruling provi- 
dence of God, controlling what seemed to be the obvious ten- 
dency of things, by which he has showed that he designed from 
the beginning that this should be a Protestant land, and should 
be free. 

III. Not much space is left for considering what was pro- 
posed as a third point, the illustration to be derived from these 
facts in regard to the nature of our freedom, and the relation 
of the Roman Catholic people to our institutions. The subject, 
however, is one that is so obviously suggested by the topic 
which has been before us; it is one in regard to which so much 
diversity of opinion prevails, and is one respecting which so 
much alarm is felt by many, that it would not be proper to 
close this discussion without adverting to it. There are four 
things in regard to this, which seem to be suggested by the 
train of thought pursued. 

(1.) The first is, that it is an elementary principle in our in- 
stitutions, as it was among the Hebrews, that there is to be 
“one law to him that is home-born and to the stranger ;” that 
we are “not to vex him, but he is to be as one born among us, 
and we are to love him as ourselves.” Ours is to be an asy- 
lum for all who choose peaceably to come and dwell among us; 
and all such are to be regarded as having a right here. The 
Roman Catholic, though generally a foreigner,—that is, more 
of that class come among us than of other religious denomina- 
tions,—has a right here, if he chooses to come. He has a 
CHARTERED right in the third patent granted to the colonies, 
and he has a right here by the general invitation which we give 
to the people of all lands to come among us, and enjoy the 
sweets of civil and religious liberty. So it is with all who, 
from any cause, touch our shores. The poor, and the op- 
pressed, and the needy, and the downtrodden in his own land, 
if he chooses to come among us, has a right here ; and if one of 
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a foreign race is born here, he has a right to remain here if he 
chooses. The African, whom our fathers unjustly brought here, 
has a right to remain here if he chooses to do so; and he who, 
with a “skin not colored like our own,” is born on this soil, 
has a right to regard this as his home if he chooses, and can 
make it so; and the poor Indian, once the lord of the forests, 
and streams, and hills, had a right to remain near his father’s 
sepulchres, if he chose. To us, who are native-born, and to all, 
of whatsoever name or nation they may be, who may choose 
to dwell among us, there is to be one law, and we are not to 
vex or oppress them. We are not to meet them with a “ pa- 
tronizing” air, and condescendingly tell them that they may 
dwell among us; we are not to throw any obstacles in the way 
of their exercising their religion; we are not, by any improper 
restrictions, to bar them from the privileges of citizenship ; we 
are not to presume, without evidence, that they are enemies to 
our country or its institutions; nor are we designedly to make 
their condition so uncomfortable that they shall be driven from 
our shores. It has been by a slow process that the world has 
reached these principles. Indeed, they are not even now in 
their fulness elsewhere known; nor were they at once developed 
on our own soil. They were not fully known at Plymouth, at 
Jamestown, or in Maryland; they became ultimately developed 
under Roger Williams and William Penn, and at last have 
spread all over our land, and they are principles from which 
the world does not go back. 

In this particular application to the case before us, we can- 
not but fear that there is often a violation of these principles in 
the feelings, if not the acts and organizations, of not a few of 
our countrymen. We fear that the Roman Catholic, when he 
comes here from abroad, is often met as if he had no right here. 
We fear that he is looked on as an intruder in a land with 
whose institutions he can be supposed to have no sympathy. 
We fear that his motives are often unjustly suspected, and that 
without evidence, notwithstanding the example of Charles Car- 
roll, and many others, it is supposed that he cannot be, in the 
proper sense of the term, an American patriot. We fear that 
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we have the feeling that there is not to be one “law, and one 
manner for us and the stranger that dwells among us,” and 
that we are inclined to impose restrictions on him, which we do 
not impose on any other class of men. And yet all this,—all 
that is involved in these feelings, is a violation of the true 
genius of our institutions, and of the deep feelings of the 
American people. Sooner or later, the public feeling will 
always return to the true doctrine here, that the esteem in 
which a man is to be held, and the degree of confidence to be 
reposed in him, will depend on his character and conduct, and 
not on the star which may have happened to be in the ascen- 
dant at his nativity, or the heat or coldness of the rays of the 
sun that shone on the land of his birth. Whatever his native 
land, or the color of his skin, or his religious opinions may be, 
he is to be regarded as having a right to come here if he 
pleases; to purchase lands where he chooses; to build houses, 
and barns, and churches, according to any fashion that he may 
prefer ; to educate his children in his own way; to cultivate his 
farm by such methods of agriculture as he shall deem best; to 
have a voice, if he shows himself worthy of it, in making and 
administering the laws; and at last to be buried in the manner 
that he shall choose to prescribe in his will. 

(2.) Our institutions do not admit the principle of foreign 
domination of any kind; of any subjection to a foreign poten- 
tate or prince; or of the right of any foreign power to 
prescribe in regard to anything pertaining to our country. 
There is to be one “law, and one manner to us and to the 
stranger.;’ and when he comes to our shores he becomes, in 
reference to all foreign control, as much detached as though 
he were born in our land. If he chooses to take up his abode 
among us, he is to be in all respects a freeman; and as he is to 
be free from any dictation here, so he is to be free from any 
dictation from abroad; free to settle where he pleases, to buy 
and sell what he pleases, and to pursue any lawful calling ; free 
to act, to think, to vote, as he pleases, without acknowledging 
the right of any foreign power to dictate or prescribe. And 
this is not only what is ¢mplied by his coming among us, but 
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what is and will be demanded of the foreigner, if he come 
among us. It is remarkable that the germ of this principle 
was found, perhaps even more prominently than in any other 
| colony, in the Roman Catholic colony of Maryland. There, ] 
| by the charter, every man, who professed to believe in Jesus 
| 

} 





Christ, was to be tolerated in the enjoyment of his religious 
belief, with no molestation or interference at home, or from 
abroad; there it was not permitted to a foreign prince to tax 
the subjects without their consent; and there, by a solemn 
act of the legislature, it was ordained for a perpetual decree, 
when there was apprehension of foreign dictation by the Puri- 
tans, that no such dictation or interference could be consistent 
with the sacred rights of conscience. 

These things go the whole length in principle with what we 
are now stating. They are in fact the assertion of one of the — 
most sacred doctrines in the charter of our national freedom: 
| and they who choose to come among us must be content to 
abide by them. They go to this extent, that no foreign power 
whatever has a right in any way to control the opinions of any i 
man who chooses to become a citizen of this republic; to pre- 
scribe how he shall live, or act, or think, or vote; what he 
shall eat or shall not eat; and that no one who comes here is to 
subject himself to any such foreign dictation. If a subject of 
Austria, or Spain, or Russia, or Naples, or England, or Prus- 
sia, choose to come here, the power of dictating to such a man 
on the part of the sovereigns of those countries, has ceased as 
soon as he has touched our shores, and henceforward there is 
to be one law to him and to us. And as this principle extends 
to the right of any civil power thus to interfere, so it extends 
to any priestly or ghostly power. A foreign priest has no 
power whatever to prescribe to a citizen of this republic, how 
he shall cast his vote. The moment this is recognized by any 
man among us who claims to be a citizen, that moment there is 
treason to our institutions; the moment this is done, or is un- 
| derstood to be done, that moment the spirit which led to our 
independence will be roused anew, and an indignant public 
sentiment will warn the foreigner, that such an interference 
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will not be tolerated. Such an attempt cannot be successful. 
Such an attempt will bring the foreigner into collision with all 
the notions of liberty which prevail in our land; and in this 
fact is our safeguard and security. If it were otherwise; if 
such dictation could be tolerated or practised; if the public 
vigilance on this point could be made to slumber; if by sly and 
cunning acts such a foreign influence could be made to steal 
upon us, and fasten itself upon us, then farewell to our liberty, 
to all for which our fathers contended in the day of battle. 

(3.) The foreigner who comes among us must and will ac- 
commodate himself to our institutions and our views; and 
will always ultimately do it, if we will treat him kindly and 
not vex or molest him; so that there shall be ‘one law and 
one manner to us and to him.” It is of the nature of our 
institutions that from whatever country he comes, and what- 
ever may be the peculiar views which prevail there, or which 
he may have cherished, if he become, and will continue to be 
a citizen of this republic, his views must soon be assimilated to 
our own. There are certain elementary views which he must 
adopt if he comes here, and which are destined to prevail in 
our land. There is to be religious liberty. Every man un- 
molested is to worship God as he pleases. There is to be no 
restraint on the rights of conscience. There is to be no Star 
Chamber, no Inquisition. The Bible is to be freely circulated 
and read. There is to be no persecution for religious opinions. 
There is to be no priestly dictation of what a man is to believe 
or not believe. If views different from these are held by 
foreigners who come among us, they are to be modified and 
abandoned, and the foreigner is to embrace, and act on, the 
principles which were laid at the foundation of the Republic. 
Two facts show this. One is the very case before us. The 
colony of Maryland, though founded by Roman Catholics, soon 
adopted the same principles which prevailed on these subjects 
in other colonies, and became foremost in their defence, though 
so utterly at variance with the principles which have prevailed 
wherever Romanism has had the ascendency; so utterly at 
variance with what prevailed all over Europe in the dark ages, 
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and with what still prevails in Spain and Italy, and in the un- 
disturbed Roman Catholic countries around Mount Lebanon. 
Circumstances made it necessary that these principles should 
prevail in Maryland, and that that colony should sympathize 
in all the struggles which have existed in our country in behalf 
of civil and religious freedom. The other thing is, that the 
Roman Catholic system in our country always becomes modi- 
fied, and will necessarily become so. There are features in 
this system as it has existed elsewhere, which never have been 
presented here, and which never can be. They would be so 
revolting to all our views of religion and liberty; they would 
so shock all the sensibilities of the people of this land, that they 
are not, they cannot be urged, and the system as it is presented 
here is quite a different thing, from what it has been as we 
read of it in history. There is a controlling Protestant senti- 
ment in this land; a sentiment wholly at variance with what 
that system has been in other lands, which will not permit its 
more offensive features to be put forward, and which if they 
were put forward would kindle up such an opposition, as would 
make the friends of that system feel that they are in a land 
where men will be free. 

(4.) If these views are correct, then there is no real cause 
of alarm in regard to the final prevalence of this system of 
religion in our country. That efforts are made for this, and 
will be made, there can be no doubt. But in regard to the 
success of these efforts, it becomes us to learn the lessons which 
are taught us by the history of our own country, and especially 
by the subject now before us. If the past give any light in 
regard to this matter, it is that the hope of subjecting this 
country to the dictation of any foreign religion, is one of the 
most baseless ever conceived by man. Maryland was the 
third permanent colony settled in this country. It was the 
strongest of the three. It had intrinsically more vigor by far 
than the colony at Jamestown; it had double the number of 
those who came over in the Mayflower; it had a degree of 
favor and of patronage at least quite equal to any colony 
that has been established in our land. Soon, asa Roman 
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Catholic colony, it dwindled into feebleness, and became even- 
tually Protestant. It sent out no other colonies to the great 
West ; it did nothing to plant these peculiar institutions there. 
Meantime, Protestant colonies sprung up all around it, on the 
north and south. The Pilgrims, the Quakers, the Huguenots, 
the Scotch, the Germans, spread all over the land and filled it 
with Protestant institutions. From Plymouth an influence 
went out that spread all over New England, New York, and 
the long tiers of States that now spread out in the West. From 
St. Mary’s, in Maryland, no Roman Catholic influence ever 
went out beyond the bounds of the colony as assigned to George 
Calvert. 

Again, time was, when, so far as human foresight could see, it 
was not in itself altogether improbable that the Roman Catholic 
would take possession of this land, as he intended to. <A wiser 
scheme, as appeared to human view, was never laid. They had 
all Mexico, all Central America, and South America. Pro- 
testants had a few scattered and feeble colonies on the shores of 
the Atlantic. In these circumstances, the gigantic project was 
formed of encircling this land on the west; of anticipating the 
spread of the population there; of securing what was foreseen 
would be the richest portion of the land, and what would ulti- 
mately control it, by establishing a cordon of posts of religious 
influence, that should stretch from Quebec to New Orleans. With 
such an energy as the world never saw before since the days 
of the Apostles, Roman Catholic missionaries plunged into the 
forest, encountered innumerable hardships, found out the father 
of rivers, sailed down this mighty stream, and all along this 
vast circuit established themselves in what were regarded as 
the places which would be centres of influence and power. At 
Quebec, Montreal, Detroit, Fort Pitt, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
Dubuque, St. Louis, and all along the western waters, there 
were establishments of Roman Catholics, designed to antici- 
pate the time when the floods of emigration should roll over the 
mountains. And what was the result? Did the land become 
theirs? The waves of a Protestant population rolled on, and, 
long before they reached these posts, all these western lands 
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were under the control of a Protestant country, and then all 
were embraced in the great charter which made us free by the 
war of the Revolution. In which of these places has the Catholic 
religion now the ascendency? Where can it be now regained? 
The attention of the observant traveller at the West is arrested 
by the vision in numerous places of old and dilapidated towns 
—strange anomalies in a new country—such as Cahokia, Kas- 
kaskia,—a place older than Philadelphia, once containing 7000 
inhabitants, now perhaps 1000,—Gallipolis, St. Genevieve, and 
not a few other towns, mostly bearing French names; towns 
now without thrift or neatness or prosperity, standing in strange 
contrast with the smiling villages and flourishing cities that 
have sprung up in more eligible situations, such as Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, and Milwaukie, and Louisville, and Madison, and 
Alton. He asks, with surprise, What towns are these? How 
came they here? How were they transplanted, as they seem 
to have been, from the Old World? What has made the differ- 
ence between them and others? He is told that they are old 
Jesuit towns; places founded by French Catholics ; posts where, 
a century ago or more, they located themselves, as if in antici- 
pation of what this land would be, and that they might take 
possession of it. He hastens to the conclusion, for he cannot 
help it, that they are instances of a gross want of judgment on 
the part of the people; memorials and monuments of mistaken 
calculations and disappointed hopes in reference to this land. 
They are not the centres of influence, and the Jesuit has aban- 
doned them to attempt an enterprise equally hopeless, in secur- 
ing to himself now the towns and cities and real centres of 
power, which Protestant enterprise has planted. 

Amidst our numberless causes of thanksgiving there is one 
suggested by this subject which it is proper for us to indulge, 
that this is a land where the Protestant religion, accompanied 
by its numberless blessings, prevails; that it is not now such a 
land as Mexico, or Peru, or Chili, or Brazil, as it would have 
been had it been colonized in the same manner. With no feel- 
ings of unkindness towards our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ; 
with no desire to abridge any of their liberties; with no wish 
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to exclude any foreigner from our shores who may choose to 
come here, and to become a peaceful and virtuous citizen, yet 
we are not forbidden to regard the Reformation, under Luther, 
as much more than a name, and to consider it as identified with 
great and noble principles of civil and religious liberty ; nor are 
we forbidden to look upon this land as contrasted with the 
southern portion of this continent, and to say that this general 
intelligence; these colleges and schools; this bold spirit of 
enterprise ; these villages and towns that spring up everywhere ; 
these churches, that fill the land, and that are full of intelligent 
worshippers ; this broad spirit and feeling of freedom ;—all are 
to be traced to the influence of the Protestant religion; all are 
to be ascribed to that wonderful Providence of God which 
directed Columbus, and Cortez, and Pizarro, to another portion 
of our continent rather than this; which made England rest 
from the work of colonization for more than a hundred years 
after the Cabots coasted along our shores, and which overruled 
the establishment of the only Roman Catholic colony in our 
country, so that its influences harmoniously blended with those 
which secured the toleration of religious opinion everywhere 
else, and which ultimately made us independent of the rest of 
the world. 

Nor is it less appropriate that all should recognize the over- 
ruling Providenceof God in moulding all the original colonists, 
and all who have since come to our shores, however heteroge- 
neous, so that they blend together in one common sentiment in 
favor of civil and religious liberty. There was the Puritan on 
the north, strongly antagonistic to the Church of Rome, to the 
high church Episcopalian of England, and to the Quaker; 
the follower of Roger Williams, deeming himself aggrieved and 
wronged, and driven out by the colonies of Plymouth and 
Salem; the Quaker, smarting with the remembrance of what 
he regarded as wrongs received alike from Episcopalians and 
Puritans in England, and from the Puritans in New England ; 
the colonists of Jamestown, at antipodes with those who came 
over in the Mayflower, and with the Baptists, and the Quakers ; 
the followers of George Calvert, of a denomination everywhere 
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else believed to be antagonistic to religious liberty; and the 
Huguenots, crushed and sad in view of the remembered horrors 
of St. Bartholomew’s day; and the stern disciples of John 
Knox—last, but by no means least,—yet all meeting here in one 
common sentiment in favor of liberty ; of the rights of man; of 
freedom of conscience ; and all ready in defence of these rights 
to pledge to each other their “lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.” What an illustration of the wonderful ways of 
Providence! of the means which Infinite Wisdom can employ 
to carry out its sublime and glorious purposes ! 

Nor is it less appropriate to say, in conclusion, that these 
are good principles ; that they are all that are necessary, with 
the Divine blessing, to secure the perpetuity of the Republic. 
The foundations were well, were rightly laid. There entered 
into our institutions essentially all that we want,—intelligence, 
virtue, love of country, toleration, the right of conscience, the 
privilege to worship God as we please. This was a good basis 
for a great people. We may improve and perfect it, perhaps, 
but the foundation was good, and it is our duty to adhere to 
these things, and to transmit them to future times. They are 
the inheritance which we have received to guard, to defend, 
and to pass on to coming generations. This discussion will not 
be in vain if it contributes to strengthen our attachment and 
the attachment of our children to these great principles, which 
were laid at the foundation of the Republic, and to aid us in 
performing our duty in defending them, and in transmitting 
them onward to coming ages. 
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ARTICLE ITI. 
THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 


INEFFICIENCY is oftentimes affirmed to be a characteristic of 
the ministry in the present day. 

There are not wanting men who, with the bitterness of an 
asp’s poison under their lips, await every opportunity to emit 
some slanderous effusion into the character of those who, in the 
providence of God, are called to be preachers of His word and 
pastors of His flock. With no appreciation of the onerous na- 
ture of ministerial duties, and with hearts full of enmity against 
every form and demand of religion, they are ever ready, like a 
bird of prey which fastens itself upon forms of living inno- 
cence as well as upon corrupted masses, to seize indiscrimi- 
nately upon that in the ministry which is good as well as evil, 
and to pounce upon the whole as worthy only of destruction. 
“The boar out of the wood doth waste [ministerial character], 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it.” To say that we 
have no sympathy with such infidel ravings would be saying 
little. We despise, in men professing more than ordinary in- 
telligence, that ignorance, much more that lack of moral appre- 
ciation, which leads them to denounce an institution that has 
confessedly accomplished so much towards civilization and 
general morality. 

Withdrawing ourselves from the unbelieving world, we meet 
even in Christian society, a large number of persons who seem to 
view the ministry with suspicion. Exorbitant in their demands 
upon both ministerial piety and pastoral labor, naturally fault- 
finding in their dispositions, possessing an eagle-eye for the de- 
tection of defects that lie beyond themselves, they are ever 
ready to catch at any delinquency in the ministry whether 
imaginary or real, and to brand the whole body with its blame. 
In their estimation, the ministry should be treated to a stricter 
oversight than are men of other professions: there should be 
on the part of the Church, a more rigid enforcement of minis- 
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terial duties, that these duties may be the more efficiently dis- 
charged. It seems to afford a peculiar and exquisite enjoy- 
ment to many of these individuals to hold ministers up, if not 
to the scorn, certainly to the mistrust of both the religious 
and the irreligious public. We have sometimes met with these 
traducers of God’s messengers, who urge forward with a zest 
betraying too readily for their purpose the malignity of their 
character, every little foible in the ministry, every inconsis- 
tent circumstance in ministerial history, every unworthy sus- 
picion of clerical honor, which a godless public, or an infidel 
press, or a slanderous apostate may have launched upon the 
waters of rumor. Sometimes these uncharitable repetitions 
will be accompanied by semi-sanctified deplorings that religion 
should so greatly suffer at the hands of its guardians, and will 
be whispered, in confidence forsooth! into a hundred ears, un- 
conscious, we will suppose, that while they profess to deplore 
the stain which ministerial inconsistencies inflict upon religion, 
they are themselves guilty of the most injuriously-telling of 
all Christian inconsistencies, that of wielding an uncharitable 
tongue. We refrain from clothing in words the contempt with 
which we regard such unmitigated treachery towards a cause 
to which every Christian man has sworn an inalienable alle- 
giance. 

Leaving the circle of general Christian society, we fall upon 
another class who are ever ready, by both lip and pen, to des- 
cant upon the inefficiency of the ministry. Strange as it may 
appear, they belong to the institution whose ineffectiveness they 
seem to deplore. Set apart by the Church to the ministerial 
office, ordained in fact to the cure of souls, some of them, 
either from the fact of possessing no taste for the pastoral 
work, or from inability to cope with the difficulties, intellectual 
and moral, which it involves, have failed in their efforts to dis- 
charge their ministerial vows; others of them, after having 
spent a year or two in the pastorate, have, from various suffi- 
cient causes, withdrawn from its distinctive obligations to oc- 
cupy other ministerial positions in the Church, though had they 
continued pastors, they would, no doubt, have proved themselves 
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as competent and as successful as any of their brethren. Difli- 
cult must it be for either of the classes of clergymen now named, 
fully to sympathize with the laborious and ever-toiling pastor of 
a congregation. Yet these are the men who send forth, ever 
and anon, in editorials, from the professor’s chair, in ministerial 
associations, and in private circles, tirades against the pastorate 
for its ineffectiveness. Happy souls! whose brief experience 
supplies professional knowledge enough to enable them to smat- 
ter respecting the duties and the defects of pastors, but who 
have relieved themselves from a minister’s chief responsibilities 
and cares. It is not that these brethren are insincere in the 
opinions which they express: they verily think that the Chris- 
tian pastorate is imperfect and inefficient. They imagine that, 
were they themselves of the number, this and that pastoral obli- 
gation would be discharged more effectively than it now is. 
They would preach more pointedly or more simply ; they would 
visit more intently and systematically; they would exercise a 
closer watchfulness over the young; they would give a more 
special attention to Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes; the 
whole Church machinery, were they the engineers, should be 
so adjusted and tended as to work with complete success, and 
under their directorship, the labors of the establishment would 
be at once even, persistent and prosperous. These are the men 
of all others, whom we earnestly invite to the pastoral work. 
Example is more telling than precept. The sight of one such 
brother leaving his newspaper or college for the active pasto- 
rate, and successfully battling with its difficulties and enduring 
its toils, would be more effective than a hundred editorials or 
addresses issued ex cathedrd. 

Although we have thus spoken, we are far from supposing 
either the ministry generally, or the pastorate particularly, to 
be immaculate. We concede the existence among us of many 
personal deficiencies, both intellectual and moral. Much of the 
ineffectiveness of the Christian ministry lies at the door of the 
ministry itself. A simpler and more earnest piety would lead 
to a firmer reliance upon the proclamation of the truth, as 
God’s great design for man’s moral recovery ; to more energetic 
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labors for the upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom, and the glory of 
Christ’s crown; to a deeper earnestness for the salvation of 
sinners, and therefore to a more effective ministry. There is 
large room in us for a nobler independence in the utterances 
of the pulpit; for a more intimate indwelling of the mind of 
Jesus; for a more complete separation from the world and sin. 
We confess with shame to a large measure of faithlessness in 
the discharge of duties, and acknowledge that there exists a 
crying necessity that the vessel-bearers of the Lord should be 
more holy, should come out from the world, should separate 
themselves from sin and sinners, not touching any unclean 
thing. But free and sincere as are these acknowledgments, 
we contend that the causes of ministerial inefficiency are not 
all of this class. The ministry, especially the pastorate, is 
encumbered with the secular affairs of the Church, and is now, 
with rare exceptions, in the position in which the Apostles found 
themselves before the institution in the primitive Church of the 
order of deacons. Those who have been separated to this 
sacred office, are constrained to leave the word of God and to 
serve tables; and this unseemly pressure upon their time and 
thought mars the simple-mindedness, the purity, the effective- 
ness in a word, of their labors. 

With the view of bringing this important subject before our 
readers, especially those of them who are members of our 
Church, we propose to discuss the following proposition : 


The secular ecclesiastical business which the Clergy are ex- 
pected to discharge, belongs, by apostolic prescription, to the 
laity. 

It is here assumed that the clergy are expected (we might 
have justly said required) to attend to the secularities of the 
Church. Facts are at hand to warrant this assumption. The 
great burden of raising funds for the building of churches, for 
the erection and endowment of colleges and schools, and for 
the extension of the Gospel in pagan countries, is cast upon 
the ministers of the land, not to mention the many instances 
in which in all our denominations they are constrained, that 
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they might not starve, to raise their own salaries. We speak 
here especially, though not exclusively, of pastors. Not only 
have they to plead the cause of benevolence in the pulpit—this 
is legitimate—they are also called upon to make personal appli- 
cations for money to carry on the Church’s work. This labor 
is exacted in proportion to the extent and wealth of a pastor’s 
congregation. Many a minister has spent hours and days, 
which he needed for prayer and study, in going from door to 
door seeking contributions of money for purposes of benevo- 
lence, and has groaned and wept under the pressure which an 
inconsiderate Christian community has imposed upon his order. 
When a church is to be built for himself, he is expected to take 
a chief part in the work of raising money to liquidate its cost ; 
or if his church is in debt, the larger share of the burden, inci- 
dent upon its removal, is thrown upon him: “It is his church, 
he is its minister, he is to live by it, let him see to its freedom 
from embarrassment.” If a church is in debt, a thousand miles 
to the south or west, he is applied to, and an hour of his best 
working day is consumed in listening to the tale of its high 
importance to Protestantism or to Presbyterianism, yea, even 
to the country at large. He must aid in the endowment of 
colleges, in the purchase of scholarships, and spend a morning 
in introducing an agent to this and that prominent member of 
his church. He must employ his private influence on behalf 
of some pet scheme of a prominent minister, and thus rob his 
heart and his head of prayer and mental application, which 
neither himself nor his people could afford to lose. He must 
occupy his precious moments in soliciting subscriptions to news- 
paper or magazine or review, on the ground of its great im- 
portance to the interests of the Church and society, or it may 
be, even of the American Union. He must consume his time 
in reading some unimportant book, with a view to its introduc- 
tion into the families of his flock. He must be head and chief 
of every great and generous financial movement on behalf of 
Bible, Tract, Sunday-school, Missionary, Protestant, Educa- 
tional, and such other societies. So far from being a carica- 
ture, this description scarcely reaches the true delineation of 
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the demands which are made upon our clergy, in relation to 
the collecting of funds for literary, ecclesiastical, and otherwise 
charitable purposes. A pastor, indeed, is scarcely safe from 
intrusion during one entire hour of the working day, and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath even is not always sufficient to deter 
applicants from approaching him on the subject of money. 
Foreign is it from our purpose to utter one word of reproach 
against any man, who presents to a Christian community a 
legitimate object for the exercise of its beneficence. We are 
far from saying, that the contributions of Christians to the 
various claims which are presented to them, are too large pro- 
portionately to their means. Yet more distant would we keep 
from the intimation that the opportunities for doing good, and 
the demands for pecuniary aid, which the Providence of God 
has thrown in the way of the Church, form an aggregate of 
benevolent demand greater than her ability. So far from 
wishing to contract the liberalities of the people of God we 
greatly desire their enlargement, believing as we do that there 
is room for a deeper imbuement of the Church with that spirit 
of sacrifice which moved Him who was divinely and eternally 
rich, for our sakes to become poor. Our complaint is not 
against any one of those noble Christian institutions which 
the Providence of God and the energies of the Church have 
established in the land, and which, it may be added, are her 
chief glory; nor is it against those earnest and devoted men 
who are occupied in pressing their several claims upon the 
liberalities of the public; nor is it against those literary insti- 
tutions which Christianity, in its pioneering expeditions, has with 
so wonderful a promptitude spoken into being; nor is our com- 
plaint against the periodical religious literature of the day, nor 
against those Christian and godlike institutions which throw 
their protection around the worthy poor—the widow, the orphan, 
the sick. Not one sentiment would we utter, not one thought 
would we breathe derogating from the value of these important 
claims upon Christian charity ; all of money that is contributed 
to meet them is only insufficient, whether we look at the world’s 
destitutions or at the Church’s financial ability. But for this 
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we do contend earnestly and solemnly, that the labor of col- 
lecting together the contributions of the Church, for the pur- 
pose of executing these Christian designs, belongs in all legiti- 
macy to laymen. In this designation we include not the ruling 
elders of the Church; the nature of their office and its high 
spiritual duties, the government of the Church and parochial 
visitations, imperatively demand the employment of every hour 
which they can spare from their temporal avocations. 

It has occurred to the writer, that a general restoration to 
our churches of “ the deacons’ court,’”’ so essential an element 
of Presbyterian order, and the solemn commitment to its mem- 
bers of every matter connected with the great schemes of bene- 
ficence both denominational and catholic, would greatly tend 
to the efficiency of our ministry. Not only would such an 
arrangement accord with the example of the Apostles, but also 
with the genius of Presbyterianism. Our form of government 
seems to regard the office of deacon as essential to the Scrip- 
tural constitution of a church, and looks strongly towards that 
view of its duties which we have now taken where it says, “ To 
the deacons also may properly be committed [in addition to 
their care of the poor], the management of the temporal affairs 
of the Church.” We inquire not into the reason why, in so 
many of our churches, an office which pertains as fully to our 
form of government as that of minister or ruling elder, has 
sunk into disuse, nor whether it be not our duty to insist 
upon its restoration. We waive the ecclesiastically legal 
question for the purpose of contending for the thing in any 
efficient form. It will satisfy us if we can secure in each 
church the selection of a sufficient number of men, call them 
deacons or trustees or by another name, who shall bear the 
whole burden of these financial labors, who shall be constituted 
media of communication between the congregation and the 
claimants for pecuniary aid, who shall arrange the number and 
the order and the mode of the Church’s contributions, and who, 
on suitable occasions, shall announce to the people the grounds 
on which their aid is solicited, the urgency of any special claim, 
and the extent to which it would be appropriate to yield to its 
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demands. Neither the office of deacon as it is discharged in 
those churches in which it has not sunk into desuetude, nor 
that of trustee as it is filled in those of our churches in which 
it prevails, meets this demand. We ask for a body of men who 
shall relieve the ministry and the eldership from the smallest 
measure of financial responsibility. We have no detailed plan 
to present to the churches, but we cannot doubt the feasibility 
of that scheme whose general outline we have now attempted 
to sketch. 

We have not altogether overlooked the difficulties which lie 
in the way of the execution of this plan. We mention two of 
them :— 

First. Though it has all the sanction of ecclesiastical usage 
whether you look at it in an apostolic or a simply denomina- 
tional aspect, the proposed plan would be esteemed an innova- 
tion. Changes from long-settled modes are not easily accom- 
plished. Habit is no less inveterate in communities than it is 
in individuals. Even a change which is really valuable is 
oftentimes resisted by a community consisting wholly of enlight- 
ened men because it accords not with custom, though its 
benefit would be separately conceded by the individual mem- 
bers. This transfer of responsibility from the clergy to the 
laity which we are now proposing, would, to a large extent, be 
objected to on this ground: ‘ We have gone on well enough 
already; why change?” Might it not be replied “We have 
not gone on well enough, for the efficiency of the ministry 
and even of the eldership, is seriously impaired by our present 
practice.” It might however be reasonably hoped that a 
proper representation by our ecclesiastical bodies of the Scrip- 
turalness, and indeed the Presbyterianism of the change, as 
well as of its value in promoting the efficiency of the pastoral 
ministry, would tend to its ready acceptance by at least the 
intelligent portion of our people. 

A second and more serious obstacle presents itself: Where 
shall we find the men—a sufficient number of able and willing 
men? ‘Those who have learned how difficult it is to secure the 
services of thoroughly qualified men as elders, will naturally 
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doubt the practicability of a scheme whose success depends 
upon the readiness of three, or five, or seven men, in each 
Church, to assume a laborious, a self-denying, and a highly re- 
sponsible duty. It is not that we have not men of sufficient 
skill and influence effectively to discharge the obligations which 
it is proposed to lay upon them; in those congregations on 
which the heaviest share of benevolent contribution naturally 
falls, men of financial skill and of general prudence are numerous, 
though it may be questioned whether there exists in the Church 
that measure of earnest, self-sacrificing piety which is necessary 
to impel its otherwise qualified members to undertake the work. 
We wonder not that, in the primitive Church, the diaconal 
qualifications were not integrity and wisdom merely, but also 
the plenitude of the Holy Ghost dwelling in the heart. Men 
of feeble piety and of low religious attainments,—men who are 
lukewarm in love to their Saviour, and generally indifferent as 
to the prosperity of the Church, will not consent to fill an office 
involving so large an amount of care and self-denial. Wisely 
did the Apostles enjoin upon the members of the early Church 
to select for this work men full of faith and piety. They knew 
what would be its inroads upon their gains; they knew what 
would be its demands upon their patience, and ease, and time, 
and they also knew that no power save that of a deeply influ- 
ential personal religion could suffice to encourage and sustain 
them in its fulfilment. Happy were the Apostles and the 
Church to have found no difficulty in selecting seven qualified 
men; happier still, that when once elected to the office, every 
one of the seven was willing to serve. This primitive diaconate 
furnished the Church with the first recruit for its “ noble army 
of martyrs.” These seven men conferred not with flesh and 
blood; they possessed too much piety for this; the will of the 
Church had for them all the force of an omnipotent law. It 
is this spirit of entire consecration to Christ that the Church 
needs, before its members will be willing to undertake those 
responsibilities which, on apostolic authority, it is desired to 
impose upon them. Were the male members, of influence in 
the Church, fully baptized with the Spirit of Christ, they would 
VOL. VI.—27 
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be more ready to serve in this capacity than they now are to 
become bank directors, or managers of insurance associations, or 
trustees of savings funds. A Christian, who is efficiently serving 
in any one of these or similar capacities, is qualified to preside 
over or direct the affairs of the Church’s treasury, and in this 
way to discharge an important service for the Redeemer; and 
we cannot but think that he who promised full allegiance to 
Christ in the day of his early Christian vows, that he who gave 
himself away to the Saviour, body and soul, when first he took 
into his hand and put to his lips the cup of the covenant, ought 
to be more willing to care for the treasury of his Church than 
to aid in the direction of the largest banking institution in the 
country. The time and the thought which the one office de- 
mands would suffice for the discharge of the claims of the other, 
and though the worldly influence which would result from fill- 
ing the latter position might far exceed that which would attend 
the Christian directorship, who can doubt to which side the 
lasting honor, that which cometh from God, would tend? We 
sometimes ask ourselves, when we observe the indisposition of 
Christian men to undertake labors for the Church, Is there any 
truth in Christianity? Is God superior to the world? Is 
there, beyond the grave, a state of being more enduring than 
time? Is there at hand a day of reward for the faithful and 
laborious righteous? Is heaven, with its endless joys, superior 
to earth, and its fleeting acquisitions? We are all in the habit 
of answering these questions affirmatively; but how few of us 
have a practical faith in the truths which our replies contain ! 
We have not in the Church faith enough; we are not sufficiently 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity, or we should all, clergy 
as well as laity, prefer to work for Christ and in his service than 
for any other master or in any other service, however honorable, 
or lucrative, or influential. The descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the men among us, who have integrity and wisdom enough 
to undertake the work, will alone remove the difficulty which 
we have now had under consideration. ‘Look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and of 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business.” 
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II. All that God demands and that the Church should ex- 
pect from ministers is, that they give themselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the Word. 

Should it be objected that the apostolic office differed from 
that of the ordinary ministry, and that we are stepping beyond 
the record in claiming for our order what inspired men claimed 
for theirs, we reply, that in respect of attention to the reve- 
nues of the Church and their distribution—taking the New Tes- 
tament for our guide—the ordinary ministry is as fully relieved 
from financial cares as were the Apostles. They are enjoined 
to feed the flock of God; to speak the things that become sound 
doctrine ; to exhort and to rebuke with all authority ; to take 
heed to themselves; to give attention to reading, to exhorta- 
tion, to teaching; to meditate upon these things, and upon their 
presbyterial vows, that their profiting might appear unto all. 
The charge of Peter on this subject is strongly suggestive: 
“The presbyters which are among you I exhort, who also am a 
presbyter: [yea more] a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
[and therefore an Apostle]: feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight [exercising the episcopal 
office], not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock.” These are the duties to 
whose fulfilment ministers are expected, in the language of 
Paul, wholly to give themselves. We are not, therefore, in 
error when we claim for even the ordinary ministry a complete 
separation from the financial cares of the Church. 

Reason might instruct us as to the necessity of such an ex- 
emption. The more sacred duties of the pastoral office are of 
a character so grave, so exciting, so varied, so physically and 
intellectually wearing, as to demand the outlay of all the time 
and care and health and thought which the most energetic 
man can expend. Produce the most powerfully intellectual 
man within the range of your acquaintance; he shall have 
received the most accomplished education which the country 
ean afford, he shall be a man of real genius, and withal shall 
be blessed with a robust constitution. We will find enough for 
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the full employ of his every power in the distinctive duties and 
responsibilities of the pastoral ministry. 

In the first place, he must give himself to the ministry of the 
word. This implies, in the present day at least, the prepara- 
tion of two set discourses for the Sabbath, and of a lecture 
possibly for some week-day evening ; besides such a knowledge 
of the oracles of truth, of its relations to God and man, to 
nature and to science, as to enable the minister, at all times, 
suitably and faithfully to hold forth the word of life at the bed 
of the dying, in the chamber of sickness, in the house of mourn- 
ing, in the circle of literature, in social life. The ministry of 
the word implies the defence of Christianity whenever attacked 
by infidels, the solution of difficulties whenever propounded by 
inquirers, the adjustment of Bible claims whenever interfered 
with by the pretensions of science. These private ministra- 
tions of the truth, as we may call them, make by far the larger 
demand on the knowledge, and thought, and anxiety, of a min- 
ister. Well do we know that it is no easy task to preach effi- 
ciently the unsearchable riches of Christ, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, month after month, year after year, to the same people. 
It demands an amount of preparation, of hard thought, of per- 
sistent intelligence and extensive research, of appreciative study 
of human character—each intensified by those strains of respon- 
sibility which the burden of souls produces—of which those out 
of the profession, and many in it, cannot form an adequate 
conception. The most successful of all modern preachers* 
writes one sermon a week, devoting the entire working hours 
of each day to its production. Separated from all ordinary 
ministerial cares, from even pastoral duties, relieved from all 
financial anxiety, both personal and ecclesiastical, he sets him- 
self to this single work, devoting his great and cultivated intel- 
lect to its accomplishment. But we are yet of opinion, great as 
is the preparation needed for these more public deliverances, 
that the private demands upon a clergyman’s knowledge, at the 
sick or dying bed we will suppose, in a Bible class, at a meet- 
ing for inquirers, call no less for earnest thought. Will any 


* Henry Melville. 
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reasonable man tell us how these demands are to be met by 
those whose time is so frequently occupied with ecclesiastically 
financial cares? We will reply to this question by boldly 
affirming that they cannot be met; that there is no minister, 
however apparently effective he may now be, whose flock and 
whose soul do not suffer from this perpetual diversion of his 
mind from the more sacred duties of a presbyter to the more 
secular though most important duties of a deacon. 

Not only has a pastor to preach the word. Other spiritual 
duties urgently call for his attention. We refer to those which 
are now distinguished by the term pastoral. In these are in- 
cluded the visitation of the sick and dying, the ministering of 
consolation to the troubled, the oversight of the young, and the 
religious visitation of the congregation generally. Itis of great 
importance to the success of a pastor that these duties be 
rigidly fulfilled. His preaching will be telling and successful 
in proportion as these duties are faithfully discharged. A man 
may be so brilliant in his public addresses as to draw around 
him a crowd of admirers whenever he shall appear in the pulpit, 
but really substantial results, the conversion of souls and the 
building up of the Church, chiefly follow the labors of that 
minister who is faithful out of the pulpit as well as in it, who is 
a diligent pastor as well as an able preacher. The time which 
it is necessary to expend, in order to an efficient system 6f pas- 
toral visitation, is enormous, and cannot be secured by the 
great proportion of our pastors because of those ab eztra calls 
which reach them from persons, churches, and societies needing 
pecuniary aid, or because of those scarcely less numerous 
engagements into which they are pressed on committees and 
boards, ecclesiastical and benevolent. We do not forget that 
there are certain administrative duties connected with societies, 
such as those which seek the advancement of religious litera- 
ture, the promotion of ministerial education, the translation of 
the Scriptures, the extension of the Gospel by means of evan- 
gelical missions, which naturally belong to the ministerial pro- 
fession; but a large amount of the work which is now thrown 
upon ministers in these societies, might be quite as efficiently 
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discharged by laymen. Especially might there be effected a 
separation of the monetary interests of these various institu- 
tions from those which are religious, so that when a minister is 
constrained to take part in their management, he should be 
relieved from all care as to their financial position. It is not 
reasonable that the clergy should be burdened with more 
anxiety than that which attaches to the ministry of the word, 
and the feeding of the flock; and a great wrong is inflicted 
upon the Redeemer’s cause when the spiritual duties which 
attach to the churches of which they are “overseers,” have to 
be neglected for any financial interest whatever. 

Over and above this caring for the flock and this teaching 
of the word, a pastor must take heed to himself. The claims 
of personal religious duties are more urgent in his case than in 
that of the ordinary Christian. Whether we regard his own 
safety, or the benefit of his labors among his people, it is of the 
last importance that he cultivate high attainments in personal re- 
ligion. As to his people, the savor of the services which he con- 
ducts, almost wholly depends on the intimacy of his fellowship 
with God in Christ, on the power which—after conflicts with sin, 
and wrestlings with God—he acquires over his own heart, and on 
the nearness of his private access to the throne of grace. As 
to himself, he is assailed by temptations to personal religious 
negligence, of which other professors are wholly ignorant; he 
is exposed to snares unknown in the path trodden by ordinary 
Christians ; and his trials of faith, of endurance, of meekness ; 
his temptation to despondency, and the danger in which he lives 
of substituting official excitements for a living religious expe- 
rience, call for a watchfulness, a constancy of prayer, a faith- 
fulness, a self-scrutiny, and an energy in heart-conflict, far in 
advance of any other Christian man. A minister has much to 
do as to the personal and secret obligations of religion; and of 
all other disciples, he cannot “fight the good fight” without 
“‘ giving himself continually unto prayer.” He must have time 
for these things, or he will fail in efficiency. 

Let us add that he must have time also for those earnest 
supplications on behalf of his people, to which no faithful min- 
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ister can possibly be a stranger. How can he who is not in- 


stant in supplications, “cease not to pray’’ for his people, and 
to desire God that they “‘ might be filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding,” that they 
might “walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruit- 
ful in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of 
God, strengthened with all might, according to his glorious 
power unto all patience and long suffering with joyfulness ?” 
Thus prayed Paul for the churches of which he had the apos- 
tolic oversight. Who does not remember in this connection, 
those deep and mysterious utterances which, upon his bended 
kn2es, he poured into the ears of “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that he would grant” the Ephesians, “according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit 
in the inner man; that Christ might dwell in their hearts by 
faith; that they, being rooted and grounded in love, might be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height ; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that they might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” 

The Church needs ministers who will thus plead in prayer for 
the flocks over which the Holy Ghost hath made them over- 
seers. But we repeat, they must have time to carry on these 
wrestlings with God, to seek the aid of the Holy Spirit, who 
helpeth the inffrmities of the saints in prayer, who suggests to 
them proper utterances when they know not what they should 
pray for as they ought, who maketh intercession for them, and 
within them oftentimes with unutterable groanings. This Holy 
Spirit must be sought, that he might discharge this mysterious 
office. If our brethren in Christ’s ministry desire efficiency in 
their labors, if they would that the word of truth be spoken by 
them with power, if they would see the churches growing up 
into the vigor of a sanctified manhood, if they would that the 
unregenerate be converted and reformed through their instru- 
mentality, they must more and more fully give themselves to 
their proper work,—prayer and the ministry of the word. 

If our brethren in the membership of the churches desire a 
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pastorate thus successful, they must look out among them men. 


of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom, whom 
the ministry shall appoint and set apart over every plan and 
detail which relate to secular ecclesiastical business. 

It may be that through apathy in the cause of the Redeemer, 
that through an unwillingness on the part of the laity, that 
through a want of appreciation of their responsibility, as laid 
upon them by Christ, the ministry may be driven to do as they 
have heretofore done, to take upon themselves cares which so 
distract and harass their otherwise anxious souls, as to unfit 
them for the efficient discharge of their spiritual functions ; but 
be this as it may, we contend, and we will contend, even with 
our latest breath, in view of the responsibilities of their high 
office, that “it is not reason that they should leave the word 
of God, and serve tables.” 

It is a subject of serious reflection, that the painful diffi- 
culties adverted to in this Article appear to spring from an 
attempt to be wiser than God. The secular affairs of the 
Church are by the Scriptures and our Confession committed 
to ordained officers, “‘men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” 
set apart by the laying on of hands. We commit them to a 
corporation, composed, to a great extent, of men not members 
of the Church; and their lack of service, because there are no 
suitable persons to bear it, falls upon the ministry. Might it 
not be well to consider whether the plan of the Almighty is 
not wiser than ours? 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THEORY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR SCHUBERLEIN IN THE 
STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, 


[We published in No. XXI of the Review an Article by Professor Sché- 
berlein on the History of Public Worship. The object of that history, the 
author states, was especially to educe therefrom the Theory of Public Wor- 
ship. This is accordingly given in the present Article. We have translated 
these Articles because the subject is awakening much interest, and a philo- 
sophical view of it would, we supposed, be acceptable to our readers. | 


THE meaning of the phrase Divine Service is variously under- 
stood. Some take it in a literal sense; they see in public 
service a transaction in which man renders a service to God, 
either such as God has required or such as is freely rendered. 
They see in it a work which, as such, is acceptable to God, and 
which has the value of a spiritual merit. In this view, it makes 
little difference whether we regard it as a mere homage ad- 
dressed to the Deity, to honor him by our praise,—a view 
which is not unfrequently avowed by the adherents of rational- 
ism,—or whether, contemplating the estrangement caused by 
sin between God and man, we design by this means to offer a 
satisfaction for our own sins and to procure a reconciliation,— 
an idea which is found associated with the Catholic conception 
of worship. 

These views are both false, and both contrary to the evange- 
lical principles. For by our work,—this is a radical idea in 
the Evangelical Church,—we cannot gain the Divine favor nor 
appease his anger. God needs no service from us, as says the 
Apostle, Acts xvii, 25: “Neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to all 
life and breath and all things.” Nor does He need our homage 
in order to his glory. For He is the Lord of glory; and hea- 
ven and earth are full of his glory. Nor does He need our 
offerings in order to be made gracious towards us; for He is 
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the Father of mercy, who himself gave up his Son as a sacri- 
fice for our sins. Consequently, Divine service is not a service 
by which God is served by us. 

On the other hand, it might seem as if in the performance of 
worship we rather do ourselves a service, whether the profit 
consists in enlightenment and improvement in morals, or in the 
stirring up of our religious feelings, or in the promotion of our 
growth in grace, or in all at once, in our edification. And 
without doubt this view, regarded from one point, is entirely 
correct. It is essential to public worship that it serve for our 
edification, for the upbuilding of the Church upon the one 
foundation that is laid. And our Lord appointed Word and 
Sacrament to be the foundations of public worship, to the end 
that we, by these means, should be more deeply grounded and 
more vitally united with himself. Regarded, therefore, from 
the point of view of the Divine consciousness, public worship 
has for its aim the edification of the Church. And starting 
from this ground, we have the degree of edification as a stan- 
dard for pronouncing upon the truth and soundness of a system 
of worship. 

But the matter assumes a different aspect if we proceed to 
examine it from a human point of view, @. e. from the con- 
sciousness of the Church. The Church, in establishing and 
frequenting these services, is not led by such aims, although 
for attaining them she chooses public worship as the most suit- 
able means. Even the object of edification, itself the purest 
and most comprehensive that could have been contemplated, 
did not originate public worship. Or is not prayer an essen- 
tial part of worship? Do I pray, praise God, and give thanks, 
in order to edify myself? Such express design throws the 
soul into a position and state injurious to the simple, childlike 
feeling of worship, and so hinders real edification. Even the 
sermon, in which the character of design is specially prominent, 
has primarily the significance of a witnessing for Christ, which 
a cordial faith constrains us to deliver (Acts iv, 20; 2 Cor. iv, 
13) ; although here, from the nature of the case, the element of 
design appears in intimate connection. Design and effect should 
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not be confounded in this matter. An effect of worship is in- 
deed the good of the soul, just as the Divine pleasure is also. 
But, exactly when we do not seek these as objects, are they the 
most certain to follow. If, in treating of the essence of wor- 
ship, we take the aim as our starting-point, we are in danger of 
making it a matter of form, because the mere connection of 
means and end, without interposing that which is the effective 
cause, may easily become very formal, and relatively a matter 
of accident. And secondly,—which is connected with the 
last,—by this course we reach nothing but subjective results, 
one person being edified by this, and another by that part of 
worship, one only by the sermon, the other more especially by 
the liturgy. And considering the prevalence of this view of 
worship, we need not be so much surprised that many, even 
among believers, withdraw themselves from public service, and 
that, too, when error is not preached. For if the mere object 
of edification constitute the essence of worship, what is more 
natural than that I should stay away from it, if, at home, in 
solitude, I can, in my own opinion, better promote my spiritual 
interests ? 

If, however, I here emphatically deny that worship, viewed 
from the position of the Church, depends upon the element of 
design, I am yet far from seeing in it a mere spiritual play,— 
a play consisting in the,objectless movements of holy sentiments, 
and ending in empty show. No, in the worship of God there 
reigns a holy earnestness, and it is divine life which reveals 
itself therein as the moving and forming influence. Just as 
little is worship a creature of the imagination, framed upon the 
same principle as a work of art. Much rather has that which 
is performed by the Church in worship a personal reality, yea, 
it is the deepest, profoundest proper experience of the Church, 
and is performed as such. Divine service has only this in com- 
mon with art, that it has in the first instance no design, but 
simply represents,—represents what the Church, as a spiritual 
existence, carries in itself. And this is the reason why art in 
general can come, and does come, into the immediate employ 
of worship, which is not in this immediate manner the case with 
science. 
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But it is not enough to say of worship that it is an artistic 
representation. Indeed, the distinct moment of representation 
has not such a prime significance in worship as in art. The 
business of art is chiefly to represent, and it is of no conse- 
quence with her whether the object is drawn from the artist’s 
actual experience or not. It may be a mere product of fancy, 
—only let the representation correspond to the idea. The 
ground-principle of art is beauty; truth, however, which we 
allow must not be absent from a work of art, has in this con- 
nection only an ¢deal character. The case is widely different 
in worship. There our great concern is the truth of reality, 
reality itself. In divine service the Church completes some- 
thing, brings over into outward reality that which has inner 
reality in herself. This is the essential meaning of worship. 
It is not primarily representation, but consummation. But, 
just because this consummation takes place without an ulterior 
aim, simply because that inner reality exists, seeking expres- 
sion, it takes the form of representation; hence, for this reason, 
beauty is unquestionably an accompanying element of perfect 
worship. But sheer representation, in which the carrying out 
of an inner reality has no place, were a desecration of sacred 
things (the introduction of the theatre, the concert, &c., into 
the Church). 

Here it is not to be objected, that in the worship of God, 
these two views, that of the object and that of the simple 
ground, are so united that worship is designed half for edifica- 
tion, and is half of the nature of an expression, the one attained 
through the pulpit, the other by means of the liturgy. We 
should thus find an inward disunion in worship, which lies 
neither in the idea nor in the consciousness of the community. 
That which brings the people to church is one ground-feeling, 
as each one may perceive in himself. Either that feature of 
design in worship must so characterize it that everything else 
stands in a relation secondary and subordinate to it,—a posi- 
tion just now refuted,—or it must stand itself in the relation of 
mere consequence,—as secondary to the element of expression 
already explained. And such is really the case. The result 
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is here—as in everything which, like worship, flows by an in- 
ward necessity from a clear mind—inseparable from the thing 
itself. Ground and object are so far from excluding each other 
that the same worship, which is a truly adequate exhibition of 
the deepest piety, can furnish the profoundest edification also. 
Originally worship flowed forth with a certain free necessity 
from the pious feeling of the Church, and was in order to give 
an outward expression to her inward life; while the point of 
view of the design is correct only in subordination to that of 
the cause. It is very much the same question as that of the 
nature of the Church. The Church also is both the witness of 
an inward principle, and a means to an end. Here, however, 
it is a question of the highest importance, and one which points 
at the opposition of the Confessions, which of the two is to be 
reckoned as the primary element, to which the other must take 
a secondary relation.* 

The general idea of worship is consequently that which we 
have already recognized as correct, viz.: @ consummation, the 
conversion of an inward into the outward reality, which as 
such, takes the form of representation. 

If now we inquire in what that inward reality consists, what 
is the inward impulse leading to this consummation, the answer 
is plain. It is that by which the Church exists as a church, as 
the body of the Lord—her faith. The Church is the body, of 
which the Lord is the head, by virtue of the spiritual union in 
which she stands with him, by virtue of the life of grace which 
she leads in him. It is this gracious union with her Lord, form- 


* This view of ours concerning the essence of worship is also the funda- 
mental view of the Scriptures, since by them the true worship of the Chris- 
tian is made to consist in presenting their bodies as a living, holy offering 
to God (Rom. xii, 1), and proving their faith by the pure walk of love (Jas. i, 
27); since the Christians themselves are termed a spiritual house and a 
priesthood bringing spiritual offerings (1 Pet. ii, 5; Heb. ix, 14); since 
praise and confession as such are called offerings (Heb. xiii, 15), &e. 
Nor does the exhortation in Col. iii, 16, & Aéyos rod Xprorod évorxetrw Ev ‘vpiv 
mdoveiws prove the contrary, as appears in the exposition, where dors ig 
joined with diddcxovres and vovderodvres. Here, and in other places, worship is 
viewed as revealing and giving external form to the inward life of faith alike 
in the individual and in the Church. 
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ing her inward life, which she brings to outward expression, to 
representation in act, by means of worship. 

Here we have a single distinction to observe. The Church 
can express this inward life of hers either in immediately 
directing it to the Lord her head, or she can exhibit it by direct- 
ing it to the condition of the body itself; can employ it spe- 
cifically upon the brethren as members having a common share 
in Jesus the head. The latter occurs in works of piety. These, 
too, are in the Scriptures (Jas. i, 29), called a worship, and 
rightly, since they are equally with the others, simple, genuine 
expressions of that divine fellowship. But in this case, the 
idea is plainly taken in a wide sense. In its restricted signifi- 
cance, as we understand it, it includes only that representative 
expression of the divine union with Christ, which has immediate 
and direct reference to the Lord himself, to God who has re- 
vealed himself to us in his Son; whereby, however, we do not 
wish to be understood as denying to the Church the privilege 
of embracing her earthly relations in her worship (such as in- 
tercessory prayers, &c.). Works of piety are the fruzts on the 
tree of faith; but worship is its bloom. 

In this exhibition of the life of faith, by means of worship, 
an objective and a subjective element are found to interpene- 
trate. Christian worship is not arbitrarily invented. The 
Church acts not according to its mere caprice, nor does she 
follow an indefinite general impulse, under the operation of 
which she only seeks how she may feel and find God: but the 
Church knows her Lord, and she has nothing but what He has 
given her, she can do nothing except what He has taught her, 
and she comes not unless she knows He is there. He has given 
her his Word as a light to her feet, and has instituted the Holy 
Supper as a standing ordinance for living meat and drink. 
Yea, He has furthermore vouchsafed to her his Spirit, which 
leads her in the true path of his Word, and teaches her to pray 
in his name, and He has given her the promise, ‘* where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Upon that institution of his, and this promise 
of his, rests the whole worship of the Church, as religion in 
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general rests upon divine revelation, and the Christian faith 
especially upon the revelation in Christ. The Church comes 
invited, comes drawn by her Lord. 

But her reception of his gifts, her doing of his will, and her 
approach into his presence,—these are by no means a legal 
fulfilment of his ordinances, else had there been need of special 
prescriptions for the manner of worship. But it is with the 
worship of the Christian, as with his walk in general, which 
should be a continuous worship; as the Lord, indeed, in- 
structed his Church, and in his own life gave her an example 
how to walk uprightly and holily before him, as, notwithstand- 
ing, her works of piety flow freely from the heart by the power 
of his love. So is it with her services in worship. The insti- 
tutions of Christ form only the outward foundation for the 
gratifying of their spiritual necessity, and present to their faith 
and their yearning love the gifts of grace. But that which 
creates the worship itself, is faith in him who gave the promise, 
is love to him who gave the command; not in the spirit of 
servants, but of sons; she applies to his Word, receives what 
he gives, and honors him as he desires. She celebrates wor- 
ship, because as the living body of her Lord, she finds her life 
in the exercise of sympathy with him, her head. “TI believe, 
therefore do I speak.” (2 Cor. iv, 18.) This word of the 
Apostle’s applies also here. Spiritual need reaches out for 
grace, spiritual fulness overflows in praise and thanksgiving, 
penitence mourns, faith confesses, love adores ; here is nothing 
which is either arbitrary or constrained. It is the free, inward, 
impulse of the spirit, that cannot do otherwise than express itself, 
and that reaches its perfect freedom first in such expression. 
It is the same necessity with which the bosom heaves and falls, 
because in that is its life, the same necessity under which af- 
fection expresses itself in look, word, and deed,—necessity, 
and yet our impulse,—highest, happiest, freedom. The exter- 
nal, objective, necessity of legal ordinances is done away, and 
the inward, subjective necessity, which is true freedom, prevails. 

Thus public worship, comprehensively viewed, is the comple- 
tion by expression of the faith of the Church, in its immediate 
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direction to the Lord. In this view alone does worship bear 
also the character of the festival, for the festival, as opposed 
to the work of the earthly calling, indicates a condition in which 
activity and repose, freedom and necessity are one; a repose 
in God, who is pure life, and an activity with God, which is not 
called out by outward objects, but by an inner, living, impulse, 
and for this reason transpires not in conformity to external law, 
but freely, in accordance with inward principles. Public wor- 
ship, thus in its highest sense earthly, is an anticipatory expres- 
sion of the heavenly communion with God, as it obtains in the 
completion of the kingdom of God; for there too, in like man- 
ner, blissful rest is interwoven with the highest activity in the 
unceasing expression of a sense of the divine fulness that filleth 
all. 

Thus, in explaining the formal side in the nature of Chris- 
tian worship, the material, which now we proceed to discuss 
more fully, has already been indicated in passing. If, for in- 
stance, worship is not primarily means to an end, but a neces- 
sary free revelation, springing from the inner spiritual life- 
principle of the Church; then the contents of this revelation 
can be nothing else than that inner, spiritual life, which con- 
stitutes the impulse to this revelation: the faith of the Church, 
her living union with God in Christ. Now this union is es- 
sentially a union in the work of salvation, wrought for us by 
Christ. In Christian worship we are not concerned with a 
general worship of God, but all worship must proceed from the 
consciousness of sin, and zts centre, and the object to which it 
as directed must be the grace of Christ. 

The opposition between sin and salvation, between guilt and 
grace, between spiritual want and its supply, must furnish the 
keynote of worship. And, moreover, this holds true both of 
the subjective and the objective side, both of the gracious sup- 
plies which the Church receives, and of the gracious life to 
which she gives expression. Not with the Divine love in gene- 
ral does she exercise and renew her communion, but specifically 
with that love which appears in the sufferings and death of the 
Son of God, offering Himself a sacrifice for us. And not in 
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the mere exercise of a general awe and confidence does she 
venture into the Divine presence, but falling before God in the 
depths of repentance, and receiving his justifying grace, re- 
nouncing her own right in herself, and surrendering herself, in 
pure and joyous affection, entirely to his holy service. As all 
the gifts of God receive their sacred character for her by virtue 
of their connection with the sacrifice of Christ, so all her self- 
surrender rests upon an inward self-sacrifice of repentance 
and self-renunciation. The communion, both of grace and of 
life, which she maintains with the Lord, is, therefore, substan- 
tially a communion of sacrifices. In this way it is, that the act 
of worship becomes a service, in the Christian sense,—becomes 
Divine service, in the pure sense of the word. 

Although, in this discussion, we have pointed out the saving 
work of Christ (both as to its subjective and objective side) as the 
inner centre of worship, yet we by no means thus exclude what 
remains of the Divine revelation ; but just as the same Word, 
which became flesh in Jesus Christ, created also the world, and 
upholds all things, so has the work of salvation its natural 
foundation in the attribute of the Divine love in general. And 
this attribute of benevolence (in like manner as to the subjective 
and the objective side) forms an essential element in Divine 
worship, indeed gives it that more complete fulness which is 
not to be derived from any other quarter. The subject-matter 
of Christian worship is the entire revelation of the love of the 
Triune God, the revelation of the Father through the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, as it has been going on from the beginning of 
the world, but as it has most fully and deeply disclosed itself 
in the redemption of man through Jesus Christ. Rightly, 
therefore, nay, necessarily, is every service begun and ended 
in the name of the Trinity; and this name, with its chief ex- 
pression in the name of Jesus Christ, is heard to echo through 
all the prayers, responses, and other portions of the public 
service. 

Following out now into particulars this general view of the 
subject-matter of worship, we proceed to indicate the objects it 
embraces. The community of gifts and of life which the 
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Church enjoys with God in Christ, and which she consum- 
mates in expression, embraces in its influence the entire nature 
of those who enjoy it. This community is essentially of a 
spiritual nature. Yet it does not remain within the limits of 
spirit merely, but as Christ, in becoming flesh, took upon him 
no less our physical than our spiritual nature, so our communion 
with him embraces necessarily our whole life in the world of 
nature, destined, as it is, to have part in His life and to be 
purified by that connection. Thus the communion we enjoy 
with him is also a physical, or a mixed bodily and spiritual one. 

For the realizing of this communion in its two spheres of 
human existence, our Lord approaches his people in a twofold 
manner. He gives himself to the Church, on the one hand, in 
the influence of his Spirit; he addresses himself with his 
grace to our spiritual capacity, and enables that to receive the 
grace he offers. This takes place by the instrumentality of 
the Word. But, again, the Lord bestows himself upon his 
Church in the fulness of his exalted bodily nature. This is 
accomplished in the Sacrament, and particularly for the Church 
as already constituted in the Sacrament of the Holy Supper, 
in which he has associated the enjoyment of his body broken 
and his blood poured out for us, with the enjoyment of the 
visible token of bread and wine, thereby making us partici- 
pants in his glorified heavenly life. While the Word thus 
brings our personal life into communion with him, our life in 
nature is similarly wrought upon by the Sacrament; while by 
the former the Church becomes one spirit with him, by the 
latter she becomes one body with him,—yet both in a spiritual 
manner. And both have the same object, to bring the Church 
into union with the Lord in the inmost and deepest seat of her 
life—the heart,—on the one hand, by means of the knowing 
faculty exercised upon the truth; on the other, by the direct 
method of the spiritual enjoyment of a symbol. 

Both these methods of communion may be expected to reach 
expression in worship. ‘Trusting in his promise and obeying 
his will, the Church hears the Word of her Lord, whence his 
Spirit is communicated to her, and tastes his flesh and his 
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blood in the Sacrament. And it were mere wilfulness to desire 
to pursue only one of these ways, when the Lord will meet us in 
both. Both serve for mutual completion ; for it is to the Word 
that our gracious union with Christ owes its liveliness, freedom, 
and truth, to the Sacrament its fulness and depth; there, it 
engages in the abundant unfolding of its various elements ; 
here, in a complete union of all parts of our nature, it reaches, 
and rejoices in, its perfect realization. 

Thus we have described the comprehension, or the two 
spheres, in which our living union with Christ expresses itself 
in worship. From this are to be distinguished the forms which 
this life assumes in thus acting itself out. 

Upon this point we require no proof of the assertion that the 
Church, when she appears before her Lord, appears not to offer 
Him merely something of her own. As already observed, the 
Lord comes to meet her with His gifts; what else can she do 
than humbly and lovingly receive them? It were the deepest 
spiritual pride for her to imagine that she needed not to receive, 
but simply to bring,—to bring the gifts of her confession and 
her praise. She is able to give but what she receives, and to 
give again as she has received again. She must first inhale 
spiritual life before she can exhale it. The reception of the 
Divine favor is, for the Church as professing no spiritual inde- 
pendence, the first thing in her worship. On the other hand, 
it were a sign of spiritual deadness, or at least of spiritual sel- 
fishness, to desire nothing more than to receive favor, without 
also making a return; to come for light, strength, and peace, 
from the grace of Christ, without having a return of thanks and 
joy to offer before God for the gifts of His grace already re- 
ceived, without showing the power of these gifts in a willing 
surrender of the heart to Him. Only in the unity of giving 
and receiving,—receiving out of the Divine fulness grace for 
grace, and giving herself to Him in return as His own posses- 
sion,—receiving in faith, and giving in love,—only thus does 
the Church appear well-pleasing and worthily before God, as 
the living body to Him who is the Head,—Christ.* 


* As union with Christ is essentially a union in the work of redemption, 
consequently all the gifts of Christ make us participants in his offering 
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A third opposition is of importance in regard to the subject- 
matter of our worship, that of being and existence, or of rege- 
neration and sanctification. 

It is but a partial view which contemplates merely the 
position of the Church, that is, the Church as abiding in the 
condition of regeneration merely, without noticing also that she 
is upon a course of inward development, that her life is a life of 
constant renewal upon the foundation of the new birth. This 
error in the choice of a point of view reveals itself in worship, 
when it embraces such acts only as express an unalterable con- 
dition of the spiritual life of the Church in fixed forms; when 
it consists of liturgy alone. Clearly, the spiritual life of the 
Church receives in such a case but a defective expression. For 
that life includes not merely the possession of grace, but, at the 
same time, need of steady progress in the new life. And for 
the utterance of this necessity, room must be provided in the 
worship of God; for the Church merely to receive the gifts 
of grace objectively, would not satisfy this want. For spiritual 
reception in itself has no bearing upon the proper development 
of faith; it is the essential form of communion in general, on 
which account it will endure in the consummated kingdom of 
God. But, so long as the Church continues in a course of de- 
velopment from the condition of sin, as in this state of being is 
the case, so long there remains a need of some specifically 
awakening influence, and because every Church has its own 
peculiar sins and wants, this gracious influence must have refer- 
ence to individual circumstances. Such an influence we have 
in the free, subjective act of preaching. 


for our sins; and as all our gifts, prompted by believing love, presuppose a 
sundering of the bonds of sin through repentance and self-renunciation, 
consequently are spiritual offerings before the Lord,—not wrongfully has 
the term sacramental been used in recent times of that side of worship 
wherein the Church receives the grace of Christ’s sacrifice; and the term 
sacrificial of the side in which she presents herself as an offering to God in 
prayer. However, it is to be observed that the conception of what is sacra- 
mental comprehends here more than the dogmatic idea, since it includes 
also the sermon, consequently is employed in a sense not exactly proper. 
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The sermon, therefore, is the precise expression, in public 
worship, of the life of the Church as undergoing renewal (in 
distinction from the new birth as such). Without the sermon, 
in public worship, the Church presents itself as having com- 
pleted its course of spiritual life, as not needing any further 
progress. 

It is on the other side also a partial view that makes the 
sermon the controlling centre, to which everything must be re- 
ferred, and to degrade the liturgy into an introduction and an 
appendix. By such a course, we have a Church presenting the 
appearance of merely becoming something without being any- 
thing; of merely awaiting renewal, and not of having been 
born again ; a Church only seeking and longing after salvation, 
and not also already enjoying it, and in union with her Lord,— 
she marks herself as a mere catechumens’ or missionary Church. 
Together with the discourse there must exist a tolerably com- 
plete liturgy, 2. e. an expression of the unchanging, gracious 
life of the Church in connection with the Lord, in which the 
essential elements of that life, as seen in revelation, reconcilia- 
tion, and redemption, may find full and regular expression in 
acts of repentance and faith, of self-renunciation and love. 

Now, as the Church itself is both at once, namely, born of 
water and of the Spirit on the one hand, and on the other sub- 
ject to the constant renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, as 
there are found in its life both fixed condition and constant 
growth, an objective possession and a subjective need inter- 
penetrating each other, so in the service of God these two ele- 
ments must coexist: namely, one fixed and permanent, another 
mobile and changeable ; an activity under rule, objective, 
another free, subjective; one giving form to the life of faith as 
it exists at present, another stirring up a new life. Liturgy 
and sermon are equally appropriate in Divine service. And yet 
they should not—as for example in the Catholic Church—be 
allowed to stand side by side as separate acts, but should be 
organically connected, even as in the life of the Church rege- 
neration and religious growth are essentially united. Thus 
only will worship correspond to its idea: a fulfilment in expres- 
sion of the living union of the Church with its Head. 
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Thus far in the light of evangelical principles we have con- 
templated more closely the nature of Christian worship upon 
two sides, the formal and the material. But now, who is pro- 
perly the actor in this worship? We have this question also 
to answer in our discussion. 

Wherever a living faith exists, there it finds expression in 
confession and contemplation of the Word of God, in prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving to God. Since now to every believer 
God is Azs God, Christ his Saviour, why should not the be- 
liever, as an individual, address his God and Saviour? Thus do 
individual families for themselves, as might other narrow circles 
who were associated by some common bond. Yet all these 
sorts of devotion fail to represent the true idea of public wor- 
ship, and are not public worship in the full sense of the word. 
It is essential to Christian faith that it be a common faith. 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
Those who are baptized into Christ form a spiritual whole,— 
form the body of the Lord. And here no difference exists, 
whether they be male or female, bond or free, high or low, 
learned or ignorant, or divided into any other classes recog- 
nized by men. In their Lord, upon the ground of one baptism, 
by virtue of the same faith in Him, they feel themselves and 
they are all one. And so the whole Church as one man comes 
before her God in order to consummate that union with Him 
to which she stands through Christ in the Holy Ghost. Public 
worship is essentially Church worship. And separation from 
that results from some kind of spiritual perverseness, from 
some form of egotism, by reason of which the individual re- 
gards himself as belonging more to himself than to the com- 
munity of which he is a member. 

While thus it is clear that the Church as such performs pub- 
lic worship, not merely as an accidental collection of indivi- 
duals, yet it still remains a question whether she is to be 
regarded as the proper actor, in which case the clergy act as 
her representative only in certain limited instances, or whether 
the clergy, in distinction from, and opposition to, the Church, 
constitute the proper performers, in which case the Church 
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stands in a passive relation, at most only occasionally giving 
assent to what the clergy are doing for her good. 

The answer to this is not, upon evangelical principles, diffi- 
cult. The Scriptures recognize no special priesthood under 
the new covenant, whose duty it was to communicate the grace 
of God to the Church, while she herself was at a distance from 
the Holy One (we nowhere find individuals singled out as 
priests), but the Church itself is a priestly race, a royal priest- 
hood (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9; Rev. i, 6), and as such, enjoys free ac- 
cess to her God in Christ. Neither does she require a special 
mediator to preach to her the will and the salvation of God, 
as if unacquainted with it of herself; but as the Church holds 
her position, as such, in the atonement, she consequently pos- 
sesses, as such, the word also which reveals her salvation. The 
Lord employed the Apostles as mediums of communicating his 
will to the Church—they were not appointed over separate 
churches to exercise a spiritual office,—and by their means 
intrusted to the Church the word and sacrament which he in- 
stituted, that in her own bosom she might employ these means 
of grace according to his will. On the one hand, the Church 
is not endowed with plenary powers, as if it rested with her to 
put in exercise these gifts or not, or to make alterations in 
them at her pleasure. As a Church of Christ she is absolutely 
bound up to what he has established, and from the moment 
that she ceased discharging these duties she would cease to be 
his Church, and she would become a false Church if she un- 
dertook to disfigure his positive institutions by any capricious 
alterations. But, on the other hand, the Lord ordained no 
particular order for the administration of the means of grace, 
to stand as something independent and intermediate between 
the Church and Christ, and to exercise a priestly authority 
over her; but since the means of grace are committed by the 
Lord to the Church herself, the office consequently is some- 
thing proceeding from her bosom, and it lies with her in what 
way she will summon forth those who, in the administration of 
the means of grace, are to serve her, and with what authority 
she will endow them who, in an orderly manner, perform those 
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offices to which every member of the Church is competent.* 
Just as in political matters, government, as such, is from God, 
while the mode of establishing a government and its peculiar 
character are left to the choice of the people, in their regular 
historical development. That word and sacrament should be 
administered to the Church according to his arrangements, is 
the will of Christ, and so far the office is jure divino, but in 
what way this will of Christ shall be fulfilled is freely left to 
the Church, and so far the office is gure humano. The office 
is from Christ as the head, and through the Church as his 
body; and in this relationship we may perceive a universal 
principle, holding good in all organic life, but particularly in 
every community of moral beings. 

Here we gain light upon the true position of the Clergy and 
the Church in worship. The clergy is not, for itself, the agent 
in worship in such a sense that it holds directly and imme- 
diately the place of the Deity towards the Church, or that it 
acts in behalf of the Church as a mediator before God, like 
the priests of the old covenant, or that, as the prophets of the 
old covenant, it receives from God his revelation, and commu- 
nicates it to the Church. The clergy do not act independently 
in the administration of the word or of the sacrament, but the 
agent is always the Church itself. Since, as the body of the 
Lord, she stands by faith in possession of his word of grace, 
she likewise in worship makes this treasure available for her- 


* Thus in Col. iii, 16, the ministry of the word appears plainly, as an 
affair of the Church, not of a specially ordained order. And, although at 
the beginning, each individual, as he felt impelled, might come forward as 
a teacher, while later the doctrinal office appears in a distinct connection, 
and the office-bearers perpetually filled their own vacancies; yet this must 
be regarded as only a diverse ministration, gradually gaining definiteness 
and fixedness. But the Church is, and continues to be, the true proprietor 
of the word, from which, directly or indirectly, the administration takes its 
rise. Exactly as in the instance in which our Lord, at the institution of 
the Holy Supper, said to the disciples: “This do, so oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me,” where he plainly regarded them as the prototype of 
the Christian Church, within which his Supper would continue to be cele- 
brated, but not as the prototype of a priesthood, into whose hands he there- 
by consigned the administration of the sacrament in behalf of the Church. 
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self; and since she partakes in the grace of his atoning work, 
she renewedly appropriates this atonement to herself, in order 
to gain a sense of forgiveness for her new transgressions, and 
in her condition of need, which always remains to gain strength 
by his comforting support. Yet, in all this, she does not act 
strictly of herself, but by means of the office, which exists in 
her by appointment of the Lord, for the purpose of maintaining 
her communion with him in constant manifestation and in lively 
exercise. Through this office she realizes, in act, her inner 
receptivity and spontaneity, receiving the gifts of divine grace, 
and rendering back to God her offerings of love. And it is 
only because the Church, on the one hand, recetves, in which 
act the minister necessarily becomes the instrument of extend- 
ing to her the gifts of grace; and because, on the other hand, 
she gives, in which act he becomes her mouth and hand: it is 
only thus that the minister appears in worship as taking now 
the place of God, and now the place of the Church. 

From all which we draw a twofold inference, touching the 
performance of the clergy and of the Church in worship. The 
minister, namely, may not administer the ordinances according 
to his own personal preference, and his own opinion and feel- 
ing, which may vary from time to time, but as the official organ 
of the Church, he is bound to the faith of the Church,—not 
meaning by this the faith of the individual congregation to 
which he ministers, for this is but a single member of the entire 
organization of the Church, properly so called*—he is bound 
partly to the faith of the entire Church of his country, partly 
and principally to its Confession, which has definitely and pub- 
licly fixed the type of faith and of life belonging to the Church. 
Even in preaching the Word,—which, from its character as a 
quickening element in the public worship of the Church, is ne- 
cessarily subjective and individual, consequently of a freer 
nature—the*clergy are subject to a degree of limitation, mea- 
sured by the Confession of the Church, so that as long as the 
minister exercises office under a particular Confession, he may 


* The German is here peculiarly happy in the use of two words: Gemeinde 
and Kirche; while we can usually employ but the one.—Tr. 
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not administer the Word and Sacraments according to the 
sense and after the manner of another Confession, appealing 
in self-defence to his own free relation to Christ, and his pecu- 
liar understanding of Holy Writ. But without exception, in 
the remaining acts of worship, in which, according to settled, 
distinct forms, the Church makes her profession, and declares 
the particular condition of her faith, as it exists or ought to 
exist alike in ali her members, he is bound to act both in the 
form and matter of his doings as the representative of the Church. 
In the liturgy he is bound to the prescribed forms (Agende), 
in which the proper ritual expression of the life of the Church 
is fixed. Thus, only as the performance of the minister em- 
braces that which is in substance familiar to the Church, can 
the people really think, feel, and pray with him, not merely— 
both in the relations of cause and of time—think, feel, and 
pray after him.* 

From the proposition that the Church is the proper agent in 
worship, we derive certain inferences bearing upon the Church 
herself, as well as upon the clergy. The first is, that the wor- 
ship should be intelligible to all, consequently that it should be 
conducted in the vernacular. The second is, that the Church 
should actively participate with the clergy. If in worship the 
clergy were the independent medium between the Church and 
her Lord, standing not in her place, but officiating for her good, 
it would be sufficient for the Church to follow the performances 
of the minister in silence, with her thoughts merely, deriving 
edification at the same time, perhaps, by kindred reflections 
and prayers contained in the book, as is actually the case in 
the Catholic Mass. If, however, the clergy act in the name 
of the Church, being nothing more than her mouthpiece, it is 
necessary that she should show this by a lively interchange of 


* The reader need hardly be reminded that we give these views of our 
author, simply out of fairness to author and reader alike. The question 
between liturgists and their opponents is not, as we understand it, whether 
a fixed liturgy has advantages or no,—we admit that it has; but are they 
not more than counterbalanced by its disadvantages? Are not its tendencies 
on the whole to greater evils? At any rate,is not a large admixture of 
free elements needful to procure its truly wholesome operation ?—Tr. 
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acts with the conduetor of the worship. The most natural man- 
ner of doing this is by responding with praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to the gifts of grace which the minister presents to her 
from the Lord, and by accompanying with her Amen, in one 
form or another (Neh. viii, 6; 1 Cor. xiv, 16), the offering of 
confession, prayer, thanksgiving, and praise, which he presents, 
as from her to the Lord. Only thus will the proper place of 
the Church in worship be preserved. Song will always be the 
most appropriate vehicle for this joint expression of the ele- 
vated feelings of the Church. 

In this participation in worship, moreover, the Church may 
exhibit her character as made up of various members, and at 
the same time enhance the liveliness of her participation, by 
the use of responsive choruses wherever it is appropriate to the 
subject ; especially where it is not in her power, as she actually 
exists, to give full expression to her elevated religious feelings, 
the establishment of a distinct choir, or, as it were, an ideal 
church, would be attended with an enlivening effect upon her 
services. 

Regarding at a single glance otr analysis, according to 
evangelical principles, of the nature of Christian worship thus 
far, we perceive it to be essentially an act of the Church; this 
act has the nature of completion by means of expression, and 
the subject-matter of the performance is the living enward com- 
munion which the Church holds with her Lord. Christian 
worship is the fulfilment by utterance of the communion of the 
Church with her Lord. 

Now as to the carrying out of this worship into particulars, 
there are two points which require examination: the means for 
the utterance, and the order of the performance. The former 
we can dismiss in a few words. 

Like every expression of the inward life, that of faith takes 
place by means of word and symbol. Of the latter, the lead- 
ing forms are tone, image, and gesture. The less the inner 
life of the Church is developed, the more closely is expression 
limited to the use of the symbol—to visible, audible transac- 
tions. The clearer and freer, on the contrary, the inward life 
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of faith becomes, the more prominent becomes the pure Word. 
Yet, it should not grow so abstract as to part company with 
the symbol ; but this latter should form a foundation, sustaining 
by tone, image, and gesture, the abstract word, and communi- 
cating to it strength and perspicuity, not concealing or over- 
whelming it. For since man was created and exists as spirit 
and body, and particularly since the Son of God, in the ex- 
ercise of his love, truly came in the flesh, offering up thereby 
his life, not merely in word but sacramentally; so also must 
the Church in her devotion and worship to him, receive flesh 
and blood by means of the symbol accompanying the Word. 
As corporeity is the end of the ways of God, so also is it the 
end, the complete, living, manifestation of all the ways of men, 
proceeding from and leading back to God. Such a way is the 
service of the Church in public worship; consequently it is 
proof of a perverse spiritual tendency, to regard public worship 
with its outward forms, as something calculated solely for the 
people, and to restrict one’s self to mere inward exercises and 
abstract spirituality. 

The order of Divine worship, the second point of detail, re- 
sults very easily from the principles above laid down as to its 
nature. 

If worship were properly an arrangement invented by the 
Church for its own edification, that is, originally, means to an 
end, our inquiry would respect only the most suitable means. 
The sermon, according to prevalent opinion, is such a means. 
And thus the sermon, in this case indeed, would have to pass 
for the real kernel of the worship, around which prayer and 
thanksgiving would hang as mere preparation and conclusion. 

But we have seen, that public worship cannot be compre- 
hended from the point of view of the object, but only from the 
living inward impulse, in the view of which the object has but 
a secondary significance. The Church assembles for worship, 
because faith, which has its life in the grace of Christ, fills and 
impels her, because love to her Lord and God, with whom she is 
reconciled, inspires her. Herein she follows an inner necessity, 
for her deepest need is to cultivate a living communion with the 
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Lord, to whom, as the Head, she, as the body, belongs. Since 
this communion is twofold, spiritual and of spirit and body 
conjointly, the former brought to pass by the gift of the Word, 
the latter by that of the Sacrament, the two leading parts of 
worship are hereby and already indicated. True, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary, that this twofold manner of communion should 
be carried out in one service. The purely spiritual offering 
which Christ makes of himself, in his Word, by itself, accom- 
plishes a real union of the Church with him; and this, when 
connected with the offering which the Church makes of herself 
in prayer becomes a complete and living whole, including the 
acts of spiritual receiving and giving. And we cannot say, that 
such worship is merely a fragment of true service. Yet, un- 
questionably, it does not communicate by itself a full satisfac- 
tion, but points to a future sacramental occasion as its end. 
Public worship gains its true completion only, when the Church 
partakes of the offering which Christ made of himself in Word 
and Sacrament alike, when she carries out into act the life- 
union she enjoys with her Lord, in the joint method, including 
spirit and body, no less than that of spirit alone. As all higher 
life resembles the ellipse with its two centres—for example the 
personality of man himself, whose two centres are head and 
heart,—so it is with the personal life-communion which the 
Church maintains in public worship. 

Upon the question, in what order these elements should occur, 
there can be no doubt. By the Word, the many and various 
aspects of the revelation of Divine grace are thrown open to 
the Church, and by its means also her own activity is more 
distinctly developed into the opposite characters of spiritual 
receptivity and spontaneity, spiritual self-renunciation and self- 
surrender, spiritual sacrifice and service. On the contrary, all 
these elements directly interpenetrate in the Sacrament, unit- 
ing, in a most intimate, profound, and comprehensive commu- 
nion of a spiritual-bodily character, between the Head and its 
members, between the Lord and his Church. It is plain, there- 
fore, that that unfolding of the Divine life can, properly, only 
precede this return to its unity and its fulness, and that after 
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this highest elevation of the faith of the Church in worship nothing 
cancome. The Sacrament is the end and culminating point of 
public worship, while at the same time the preaching of the 
Word constitutes the principal part of the same, and may not 
be consigned to the place of a mere preparation for the Com- 
munion. This celebration of the Lord’s Supper, however, cor- 
responds with the idea of Church-worship, not when indi- 
viduals merely from the Church remain behind while the mass 
have retired ; but when the entire Church, as it has attended 
upon the preaching of the Word of God, remains assembled for 
participation in the Holy Supper. In the other case, it were 
no public act, but a private religious performance attached to 
public worship. 

By Word and Sacrament only one side of the act of worship 
is described, only the gracious gifts of the Lord, towards which 
the Church stands in the attitude of reception. But the Church, 
as already sharing in the life of Christ, has something also to 
give,—the offering of her heart in confession, prayer, and 
intercession ; in adoration, praise, and thanksgiving. Now this 
part of worship, as is plain from the very idea of a union 
founded upon grace, does not form of itself an independent 
complete whole, but stands in a vital mutual relationship to the 
reception of the gifts of Divine grace; naturally, therefore, it 
accompanies that reception, introducing and responding to its 
separate moments; more properly, however, succeeding the 
preached Word, as its fruit, and preceding the Sacrament, as 
a preparation; taking a place between the two as a means of 
transition from the Word to the Sacrament. 

There is now another act which necessarily precedes this en- 
acting of believing love in the two spheres of receptivity and 
spontaneity, by means of hearing the Word and prayer. The 
Church assembling upon the Lord’s day in the Divine presence, 
has a whole week behind her in which, in various ways, she has 
broken her vows and offended her Lord by sin. How could she 
appear before him, without humbling herself for her sins, and 
assuring herself again of his forgiving grace! There must 
consequently, in worship, an act precede in which the forgive- 
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ness of sins is realized by the Church. We have thus, as a 
natural order, the act of confession and remission of sins, the 
hearing of the Word of God and adoration ; confession of sins, 
as the removal of the obstacle to the free exercise of gracious 
communion, preceding ; the preaching of the Word, by means 
of which the Lord, by his Spirit, will make his dwelling with 
the Church, forming the middle point of these acts of spiritual 
communion, while adoration follows as the fruit of the gracious 
gift of the Word; the three follow each other, as Repentance, 
Faith, and Love, occur in natural succession. In partaking of 
the Holy Sacrament, however, these distinct elements of re- 
pentance, faith, and love, resolve themselves into a unity, the 
heart of the worshipper being entirely absorbed in the unspeak- 
able grace of the mysterious enjoyment of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

Yet, where the Church enacts her union with her Lord only 
by spiritual and not spiritual-corporeal method, there, too, those 
successive acts of remission, preaching the Word of God, and 
prayer, as the expression of repentance, faith, and love, form a 
well-ordered whole; but since these separate elements do not, 
in the same service, intermingle upon a higher step of commu- 
nion, such service, as already observed, looks forward to a later 
one, where such is provided for, and points to that as its con- 
clusion and end. 

Each of these acts, again, is susceptible of division into se- 
parate parts, and is properly carried out in the use of responses 
between the clergy and the Church. 

The act, in which remission of sins is realized, falls naturally 
into two parts, namely, confession and assurance of forgiveness, 
in which the Church successively appeals to the pardoning grace 
of God, with her ery of need, and returns thanks and praise 
to God for the answer to her prayer. 

The Word of God, the hearing of which the Church accom- 
panies with her prayer for the Divine blessing, is presented to 
her in two ways. At one time she is brought to the fountain 
itself; she hears the Word of God in its objectivity as it is 
written in the Holy Scriptures. And it is proper for the 
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Church to declare her faith therein by express confession, 
acknowledging the revelation of the Triune God which it con- 
tains. At another time, the Word of God is made to bear in a 
direct and living manner upon her particular present necessity 
by means of the sermon, which, consequently, supplies the 
subjective side to the objective, or simple reading of the Word. 
Here, too, a preparation of the heart as well as a following assent 
of the Church to the Word of the minister has a necessary place. 

In like manner the principal prayer in the course of the 
service, which should follow the hearing of the Word as its 
fruit and spontaneous response, and should introduce the ser- 
vice of the Lord’s Supper, is susceptible of a twofold division. 
For love prompts to thanksgiving for the gifts of grace, and 
begs for new blessings; she brings to the source of salva- 
tion, the triune God, the offering of praise and worship, and in 
His presence makes mention of her own need and that of the 
brethren in prayer and intercession. 

As the preceding acts, so the following communion service, 
properly so called, consists of two parts,—the consecration and 
the distribution of the elements. By natural order, praise and 
prayer precede, and thanksgiving follows. But it results from 
the nature of the transaction that in these acts the deepest hu- 
miliation and the happiest elevation of mind should closely 
intermingle, and that the atoning death of Christ should form 
the great object of contemplation. 

Finally, to give completeness to the entire service, it is neces- 
sary that it be commenced by some introductory act calculated 
to prepare the Church for the service of the day, and that the 
people be dismissed at the close with the benediction. 

By the side of this leading service, subordinate services of 
various sorts may have place, in which only particular parts of 
worship are to be carried out to completion. Yet it is requi- 
site, in order to maintain the unity of the life of the Church, 
that these services have a real relation to the principal one, 
either leading to it as a preparation, or proceeding from it as 
carrying out the principal thoughts it has suggested. 

Now, this arrangement of the leading service with all its 
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parts, which we have set forth in its principal features, both as 
regards subject-matter and order, is one which is necessary for 
every leading service performed by the Church, and conse- 
quently invariable. For, since public worship is not a mere 
means for edification,—in which case it might seem desirable 
to introduce from Sabbath to Sabbath as great variations in 
subject-matter, and even in the arrangement of the parts, as 
possible,—but since worship is the consummation by expression 
of the living union of the Church with her Lord, a union which 
always remains substantially the same, it follows that in every 
service the great ideas of salvation in their organic totality 
must recur. And it must be regarded as an error, if the pre- 
vailing mode of worship is such as to direct the mind and heart 
of the worshippers only to a particular branch of Gospel 
truth,—an error to the verge of which we are brought by the 
central position assigned to the sermon in the mode of worship 
prevailing among evangelical churches at the present time, and 
which is actually committed when the discourse, treating of a 
particular subject, everything else in the shape of prayer and 
song is made to bear directly upon it. 

Yet by this we by no means design to inculeate an entire 
sameness in the form and subject-matter of public worship per- 
vading the entire year. For, after a time, this would neces- 
sarily result in a mechanical method of performing the service, 
and would tend to spread spiritual deadness in the Church. 
Exclusive of the sermon, which by its very nature perpetually 
operates as an enlivening element in the evangelical worship, 
a certain degree of variety might exist also in the liturgy. 
For this variety a proper foundation is to be found in the 
various epochs of the ecclesiastical year. In adapting the ser- 
vice of these successive epochs, not merely the selections from the 
Scripture, but all the liturgical acts, should undergo alterations 
both in form and substance, which may be greater or less ac- 
cording to the significance of each, corresponding to the charac- 
ter of the ecclesiastical epoch. By this means the remarkable 
portions of the year will have their proper type seizing upon 
the mind of the Church with the power of novelty. However, 
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everything of an exceptional character in worship, whether oc- 
casioned by the particular period of the year, or by the special 
necessity of the Church, must spring out of the same general 
ground of redemption, and must confine itself within the limits 
of those fixed fundamental methods of expression which have 
already been pointed out. 

Besides this variety occasioned by a change of times, there 
may exist a variety resulting from local causes, from national 
peculiarities. And while the unity of the Catholic form of 
worship (cultus) deserves commendation in many respects, yet 
so far is this intentional removal of everything of an individual 
character, producing not a living but a mere abstract unity, 
from constituting an unconditional advantage, that it contra- 
dicts a fundamental principle of the kingdom of God, which is, 
that everything truly natural, and so the natural characteristics 
of the national life, shall not be obliterated but purified and 
restored by the influences of the Spirit. Yet assuredly the 
diversity here allowed in worship must not be allowed to affect 
it in essentials, nor be carried out into arbitrary divisions by 
separate congregations ; a natural limitation would be to require 
uniformity in worship within the bounds of the same national 
Church, agreement under the same Confession, and a general 
bond of union in the main elements of worship prevailing 
through the entire Church. 

These are the great outlines of the nature and form of evan- 
gelical worship as they result from the idea of Christian wor- 
ship followed out under the light of evangelical principles. 
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ARTICLE V. 
EXEGETICAL VIEW OF ROM. viii, 19-23.* 


On the subjects of theology (proper), Christology, anthro- 
pology, and the union of Christ with his people, probably but 
little more can be said than has been said in the discussions of 
eighteen centuries. The true doctrines on all these points may 
be considered as established. But there is one class of doc- 
trines remaining, in respect to which no definite conclusion has 
been arrived at, the discussion of which, in their full bearing, 
seems to have been left to these, or yet later times. We refer 
to eschatology, or the doctrine of the last things (death, judg- 
ment, heaven, hell, &c.), on which the verses now before us 
have an important bearing. On these, as on all other points, 
the Scriptures must of course be our norm; and they lay down 
general points so clearly that they cannot be mistaken by any 
who come to them with an unbiassed judgment, but these have 
yet to be developed more fully. So far we have been satisfied, 
as a general thing, with what is laid down explicitly, and have 
not yet entered, as in other doctrines, into the implied. We 
do not mean that the latter will be found as important as the 
former, yet, as on other subjects, it may be of great value. 

The general scope of a passage is commonly easily appre- 
hended; it is its more full and close explication, the considera- 
tion of the meaning and bearing of every word or phrase which 
causes the difficulty. Such is the case in the instance now 
before us. It is truly a “locus vexatissimus,” as all must ad- 
mit who consider either the variety of interpretations which 

* The Editors will not be understood as committed to the interpretation 


in this Article. As there is considerable diversity of opinion on the subject, 
they simply commend it as an able and thorough discussion —Ep1rors. 
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have been given, or the exegetical character of the individuals 
who have supported the different views. 

At the outset, to prevent all misapprehension, let it be under- 
stood that we do not pretend to have any new interpretation 
to offer ; those which have been given by the different commen- 
tators appear to cover the whole ground ; the truth, we believe, 
must be in some one of these interpretations, or in some portion 
or combination of them. Our design is simply to present a 
full and fair outline of the arguments for and against the va- 
rious positions which are now held—for some views have been 
altogether abandoned,—to present these with what we believe 
to be their full force, trusting that, after an impartial investi- 
gation, we shall be better enabled understandingly to draw our 
own conclusion, and present the reasons therefor. 

The passage in the original is as follows: 

‘H yap droxapadoxta ti¢ xtiosws tiv axoxddudw tov vid tod Oeod 
dnexdéyetat. Ti ydp patardrnte } xtiots bretdyy, ody Exodoa, adda ded 
tov Oxotd&arta, ex ehride, Ste xa duty H xtiots ehevdepwdyaetat az0 TIS 
dovisias t7¢ g8opas eis tHy ehevdeptay tig DbE_s tay téxvwv TOd Ocvd. 
Otdapev yap, btt naoa H xtlote ovotevdfer xat cuvwdiver Gype Tod vdv. 
06 pdvov 08, GAA xad adtor thy dxapyiy tod Ibebpatog Exovtes, xad ysis 
abroe ev Sautvis otevdfopev, vlodectay dxexdeyopuevot, tiy axodbtpwoty Tod 
o@patos Hy. 

‘“‘ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation [marg. every creature] groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now. And not only they, but ourselves 
also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” 

The first and indispensable thing to be done in considering 
this, is to find its general bearing, to know the course of the 
argument, and how these verses are introduced. 


ISTO 
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After the introduction, the epistle opens with a statement of 
the main subject, viz., the doctrine of justification by faith 
(i, 16, 17). In the latter part of the i, and the ii, iii, and 
iv chapters, the argument for the doctrine proceeds, 1st, in re- 
lation to the Gentiles; 2d, in relation to the Jews, showing 
that both are sinners and cannot be justified by the law ; 3d, the 
true doctrine stated, and shown to have existed under the old 
dispensation. In chapters v, vi, and vii, the benefits resulting 
from this justification are presented and objections answered. 
Chapter viii, 1-17, the doctrine of justification by faith, frees 
from the penalty and bondage of sin; verses 18 and seq., this 
doctrine not opposed by the fact that Christians suffer much in 
this world; verse 18, the afflictions of Christians not worthy to 
be compared with the glory set before them; verse 19, the 
creature is waiting a day of future glory; verse 20, being sub- 
jected to vanity not of its own will, yet, verse 21, in hope of 
deliverance therefrom ; verse 22, this state is common to the 
“whole creation,” or “every creature ;” verses 23-25, even 
those who have the first fruits of the Spirit are in this condition ; 
but verses 25-27, God helps them by his Spirit, and verses 
28-30, all things work together for their good; verses 31 and 
seq., God is for us, Christ hath died for us; and nothing shall 
separate us from the love of God. 

However much conimentators may differ as to the explana- 
tion of phrases, all will admit that this is the course of the 
argument, and that the interpretation must be in accordance 
therewith. 

We proceed more particularly. Verse 19, y¢e. The apos- 
tle has just made the statement, that the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time, are nothing in comparison with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us; and now uses this word “for” in way of 
further confirmation of this great glory that awaits Christians. 
dzoxapadoxia tis xticews ... . axexddyetat. A strong and beauti- 
fully poetic expression for 4 xtiotg dzoxapadoxodea amexdéyetat. 
aroxapadoxta (from ano xapa doxebw)—=t7 xegaky zpofléxew (Etymol. 
magnum), to thrust forward the head and see, 4. e. to look with 
anxiety and eagerness. In the New Testament, found only 
here and in Phil. i, 20. 
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Tis xcisews, On this word turns the main difficulty of the 
passage. In order to understand it properly, we must consider, 
I. Its literal meaning; I. Its wsus loguendi; III. Its meaning 
in this place, to be determined by its connection and the object 
of its introduction. 

I. xrtiots from zriw, is properly an abstract noun, meaning 
the act of founding or creating; but the wsus loguends almost 
invariably gives it a secondary and concrete meaning. 

II. New Testament usus loguendi. In the New Testament 
the word occurs nineteen times; but since four of these are in 
the passage under examination, we can consider under this head 
only the remaining fifteen, to wit, Mk. x, 6; xiii, 19; xvi, 15; 
Rom. i, 20; i, 25; viii, 39; 2 Cor. v, 17; Gal. vi, 15; Col. 
i, 15; i, 23; Heb. iv, 18; ix, 11; 1 Pet. ii, 13; 2 Pet. iii, 4; 
Rev. iii, 14. 

In all of these passages except Rom. i, 20, where the word 
has its abstract meaning, of the act of creating, «riots is used in 
a concrete sense, viz.: 

a. In a generic sense, of creation in general, Mk. x, 6: “But 
from the beginning of the creation, God made them male and 
female [apis xticews].” Mk. xiii, 19: “ For im those days 
shall be affliction, such as was not from the beginning of the 
creation which God created [42° dpyijs xricews, iis Exticev 6 Bede], 
unto this time, neither shall be.” Rom. i, 25: ‘ Worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator [t7 «tice: xapa 
tov xtisavta],” Rom. viii, 89: “For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature [odre ts xriate Erépa], shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Col. i, 15: “The first born of every creature [zpwrétoxos 
ndons xticews].” Heb. iv, 18: “Neither is there any creature 
[odx Eore xrfots] that is not manifest in his sight: but all things 
[xéra, neut. plu.] are naked, &.” 2 Pet. iii, 4: “Since the 
fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation [40 dpyjjs xrisews].”” Rey. iii, 14: “These 
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things, saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the begin- 
ning of the creation of God [% apy} tis zticews tod B200)],” 

b. It is used to designate the material creation in contradis- 
tinction from the spiritual. Heb. ix, 11: “ But Christ being 
come, an high priest of good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this building [0d tabrys ti¢ xticews],”” 

c. Used in the sense of the rational creation, mankind. Mk. 
xvi, 15: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature [dey ty xrisec].” Col. i, 23: “* Which (7. e., the 
Gospel) was preached to every creature which is under heaven 
[& ndon xtioee tH bd tdv odpavdy],” literally, in the presence of 
every created thing which is under heaven. Stuart renders 
it “among all nations,” which he. says is equivalent to “every 
man.” 

d. It is used to express an ordinance or institution amongst 
men. 1 Pet. ii, 13: ‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man [don dvd pwrin xrioet |,” 

e. It is used of Christians as being created anew in Christ 
Jesus. 2 Cor. v, 17: “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he 
as a new creature [xa xtiors].” Gal. vi, 15: “ For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumci- 
sion, but a new creature [xaw7 xctor<].” 

This is substantially the arrangement of Dr. Robinson, Prof. 
Stuart, &c., and presents the New Testament usage. 

To present this in a somewhat different form, «iors is used 
once to denote the act of creating—by Paul; to denote creation 
generally, eight times, viz.: twicé by Mark, four times by Paul 
—assuming him in one case to be the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,—once by Peter, and once by John; to denote the 
material creation as distinguished from the spiritual, once by 
Paul (in Hebrews); to,denote the rational creation, or man, 
twice, viz.: once by Mark, and once by Paul; to denote an in- 
stitution amongst men, once by Peter, having in this case the 
qualifying adjective “ d8pwxiy,” “human ;” to denote Chris- 
tians, twice, by Paul; in both cases being qualified by “xa,” 
“new.” 
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In like manner, also, we find the verb zw used, a. generally 
of the creature, any created thing, by Mark, Mk. xiii, 19; by 
Paul in Rom. i, 25; Eph. iii, 9; Col. i, 16, twice; 1 Tim. iv, 
3; and by John in Rev. iv, 11; x, 6. 

6. Spoken of man, by Paul, in 1 Cor. xi, 9; Col. iii, 10. 

ce. Of the new creation, or Christians, by Paul, in Eph. ii, 
10; ii, 15; iv, 24. 

The word zrisua, the proper concrete form, is used only four 
times, viz., once by Paul in 1 Tim. iv, 4; once by James, Jam. 
i, 18; twice by John, Rev. v, 13; viii, 9. In all of these it 
implies creation generally. 

III. The meaning of zréors in the passage before us. 

The different interpretations which have been given are laid 
down by Professor Stuart (see Com. in loc. in Bib. Repos., 
vol. i) as follows: 

xtiots has been considered as, Ist. The angels; 2d. The 
souls or animating principle of the planetary worlds; 3d. Adam 
and Eve (as being the immediate work of creative power); 4th. 
The souls of believers in distinction from their bodies; 5th. The 
dead bodies of believers in distinction from their souls; 6th. 
Christians in general; 7th. Christians in particular, 2. e. Jewish 
Christians or Gentile Christians; 8th. Unconverted men in 
general ; 9th. Unconverted men in particular, ¢. e. unconverted 
Jews, or heathen; 10th. The material creation inanimate and 
animate, exclusive of rational beings; 11th. The rational crea- 
tion, or men in general; and he might have added, 12th. Crea- 
tion in general, rational and irrational—angels and Christians 
perhaps excluded. 

Of these positions, the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
have, so far as we are aware, been abandoned, none of them 
either meeting the exigencies of the passage, or having any 
usus loquendi in their support. (See Stuart’s Com. in Bib. 
Repos. vol. i.) The question, it appears to us, lies between 
the 6th, 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th positions, which we proceed 
to consider. 

A, xriots=Christians. As supporting this position, the fol- 
lowing names are given: Gregory the Great, Lyra, Socinus, 
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Limborch, Schoettgen, Le Clerc, Wetstein, Schleusner, Barnes, 
&e. 

Arguments pro. 

a. That the change which takes place in man, when regene- 
rated by the Holy Spirit, is such as to deserve the title of a 
new creation ; that it is so spoken of in the New Testament; that 
the usus loguendi supports it in 2 Cor. v, 17, and Gal. vi, 15 
(see p. 455, e). [Mote.—In addition to these passages, a living 
commentator (Mr. Barnes) says, that perhaps the Church, the 
new creation of God, collectively, may be the meaning of xrias 
in Col. i, 15, and Rev. iii, 14; but on what grounds we cannot 
discover. As to the first of these, the verses immediately fol- 
lowing seem altogether to forbid it; and as to the latter, he 
himself, in his commentary on the passage, says, it is “so 
foreign to the natural meaning of the words as to need no spe- 
cial refutation.’’] 

In this connection the usage of zr is urged from Eph. ii. 
10: “For we are his workmanship, created [zr:oévz<¢ | in Christ 
Jesus unto good works ;” ii, 15: “ For to make [ta... . ztioy] 
in himself of twain (7. e. of Jews and Gentiles) one new man ;” 
iv. 24: “Put on the new man, which after God is created 
[«7+0947a] in righteousness and true holiness.” 

Here, also, it may be claimed that Hebrew words, signifying 
to create, are used«in a like sense, e. g. MWY Deut. xxxii, 6; 
Is. xliii, 7; WY, Is. xliii, 7; xii, 21; N73, Is. xliii, 7; f1D, 2 
Sam. vii. 24." If such language could be used of the Jews as 
created for God, much more might it be used of Christians. 

b. It is urged that this interpretation alone accords with the 
design of the passage. Thus it is said (see Barnes’s Notes), 
“this alone seems to me to suit the connection, and to make 
sense in the argument. If the word refers, as has been sup- 
posed by different interpreters, either to angels, or to the bodies 
of men, or to the material creation, or to the rational creation, 
—to men or mankind,—it is difficult to see what connection 
either would have with the argument. The Apostle is dis- 
coursing of the benefits of the Gospel to Christians in time of 
trial, and the bearing of the argument requires us to under- 
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stand this illustration of them, unless we are required not to 
understand it thus by the proper laws of interpreting words.” 

c. As to the particular connection, it may be urged: 

1st. That only Christians can properly be said to “ wait for 
the manifestation of the sons of God;’’ that the “ waiting for” 
implies expectation, and can be predicated only of rational 
beings; and that the “manifestation of the sons of God” is a 
phrase somewhat allied to “the consummation of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom,” which Christians alone wait for with ex- 
pectancy. But those who support this interpretation of crea- 
ture frequently give this phrase a somewhat more restricted 
meaning, and regard it as though Paul had said that the xriars 
waiteth for the time when it shall be received into the full 
privileges of the sons of God. Now, if zréors and “‘the sons of 
God” are the same, 7. e. if the xriors is to be manifested as the 
sons of God, then it must be admitted that it refers in this 
place to Christians only, since, with the exception of two pas- 
sages in Job where “sons of God” means angels, wherever that 
phrase occurs it means the chosen of God; in the New Testa- 
ment always Christians. Moreover, in verse 14 of the chapter 
under consideration, Paul has just said, “For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

A strong point under this head, however, and one which ap- 
pears to be much overlooked, is that in New Testament usage 
every time that the word dzexdéyopar, “to wait for,” occurs, 7. e. 
seven times, and every time by Paul, it is spoken, unless the 
case before us forms the only exception, of the waiting of Chris- 
tians,—never of the heathen, never of inanimate creation; from 
which it is naturally to be inferred that it is spoken here of 
xttots in the sense of Christians. 

2d. The Christian is subjected to vanity [varadéryre], 7. e. 
emptiness, frailty, transientness. ‘This describes the condi- 
tion of the Christian as frail and dying; as exposed to trials, 
temptations, and cares.’”’ (Barnes.) 

3d. This subjection is “ not willingly,” ¢. e. not voluntarily, 
not of its own choice; for the earnest desire of the Christian is 
to be delivered from this vanity and corruption; his condition 
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on this earth is not in accordance with his desire; he would 
attain unto perfect holiness and immortality, but cannot ; he is 
subject to vanity unwillingly. This “ not willingly,” moreover, 
it is said, can apply only to Christians; not to irrational beings, 
because they have no will of their own ; not to the unconverted, 
because they are in some sense thus subjected willingly. Our 
first parents sinned, “being left to the freedom of their own 
will;” we have thus sinned in and through them, and of their 
own free wills the unconverted refuse the means of grace, 
whereby they might escape this vanity and corruption. 

4th. “ Because the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption unto the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” This is said to be true only of the Christian ; 
he alone shall be freed from the corruptions of humanity, puri- 
fied, and brought into the enjoyment of perfect freedom, which 
can be attained only where there is perfect holiness, in heaven, 
amongst the “ children of God.” 

d. Throughout this chapter the Apostle has been speaking 
of God and Christians, and what more natural than to change 
the language and speak of God as the Creator, and Christians 
as his creatures, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God, Xe. 

e. But perhaps the most ingenious argument in favor of this 
interpretation is that which regards xréss, in verses 19, 20, and 
21, as meaning Christians, but zaoa 4 xréors, verse 22, as mean- 
ing the whole world, in contrast with which alone (verse 22) the 
23d verse is to be viewed. The passage, verses 18~25, is then 
divided into two parts, first, verses 18-22, second, verse 23, Xc. ; 
and these are considered parallel passages, announcing the same 
thing in different forms, to wit, the “creature,” of verse 19, 
corresponding to “ourselves, which have the first fruits of the 
Spirit,” verse 23; the “manifestation of the sons of God,” 
verse 19, corresponding to “the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body,” verse 23; the “hope,” of verse 20, corres- 
ponding to the “hope” of verse 24. “Toreiterate,” it is said, 
“the same truth in a different way, was to make a deeper im- 
pression, and accordant with the apostle’s manner of writing.” 
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As examples of the same arrangement, Rom. ii, 17-24, xi, 
83-36, are given; though it must be admitted, that neither of 
these are at all so remarkable as the passage before us, if 
this be indeed the interpretation to be given of it. This argu- 
ment, however, frees the interpretation from some of the diffi- 
culties, which, otherwise, rest upon it. 

But let us now consider the arguments against this interpre- 
tation. 

Arguments contra : 

a. As to the New Testament’s use of the word ztéors we re- 
mark, that, in both of the cases claimed as meaning Christians, 
it is not merely xtios, but xawy xtiots, “ mew creature,” from 
which we may surely infer, that xréors, of itself, did not express 
what the Apostle desired ; without this qualifying adjective, it 
nowhere in the New Testament means Christians. 

In verse 39 (see page 454), of this same chapter, moreover, 
Paul uses the word in a connection in which it can by no pos- 
sibility mean Christians; and why, we ask, should he use it 
now of Christians, and a moment afterwards of any created 
thing? We see then, that there is no usus loguendi for this 
interpretation. 

So also as to the usages of zé£w in the passages claimed. Though 
used in the New Testament thirteen times, it is claimed as ap- 
plying to Christians in but three ; and a glance at each of these 
will show, that it receives this meaning only from the context. 
Thus, Ephesians ii, 10; ‘‘ For we are his workmanship, CREATED 
in Christ Jesus;” now suppose the words, “in Christ Jesus,”’ 
had been omitted, would the other words have been interpreted 
of a moral or spiritual creation? Ephesians ii, 15: ‘ For to 
MAKE in himself of twain one new man;’’ in this passage, is it 
the xricy “to make,”’ or the “in himself,’’ and ‘ new man,”’ 


which gives the passage a reference to the new spiritual crea- 
tion? Ephesians iv, 24: ‘ Put on the new man, which, after 
God, is CREATED in righteousnes and true holiness ;’’ what is it 
that refers this creation to Christians? Is it the word zt:adéca, 
or the other words of the sentence? We see then, that the 
words xtiocs and xrifw, without some qualification, are never 
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used of Christians. All that any of these passages prove, is, 
that creation is predicable of the new creature, when the con- 
text shows that it must so refer. And here it may be worth 
calling attention to the form of expression in Colossians iii, 10, 
where Christians are spoken of as having put on the “new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him [tod xtésavrog abrdv],” 7. e. of Him who created 
the individual, the man, not the new man; showing clearly, 
that, standing by itself, even when speaking of Christians, 
xtiZw is not used of the new creation. 

The same course of argument applies to the words used in 
the Hebrew. Let any one consider the passages cited (see page 
457), and compare them with the general usage of the words, 
and say, whether any argument can be derived from them. 

This position is further confirmed by a consideration of all 
parallel expressions; thus we never find the sinner’s conver- 
sion spoken of as a generation, but a re-generation ; never as 
a birth, but a new birth, a being born again, a being born of 
the Spirit ; a putting on of the new man ;—all going to show, 
that we should not expect xréss, or any similar word, of itself, 
to mean the new creation, Christians. 

b. To claim that this is the only interpretation that accords 
with the design of the writer, is, until otherwise proved, a mere 
assumption, and that against many noted commentators who 
give other interpretations in preference to this, each asserting 
that his is in accordance with the main design. Without con- 
sidering this point further here, we refer to the views given as 
to the design under the various interpretations. 

e. As to the particular connection we would urge, as against 
the arguments already given, that, although in common usage 
only, rational beings are said to wait with expectation; and 
though we admit, that, in New Testament usage, dzexd¢yerat ig 
elsewhere used only of Christians, yet it may have a different 
meaning here, if it can be proved that the context demands it. 
(See under the several interpretations.) 

As to the object for which the “creature” waits, viz., ‘* the 
manifestation of the sons of God,” it may well be questioned, 
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whether the “ creature” and the “sons of God” are the same. 
From the face of the record, this is certainly not the impres- 
sion left on the mind; the reader would most naturally consider 
that the “sons of God,” who are to be manifested, are not the 
same as the “creature.” The earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture waits—for what? For the manifestation of, &c., ¢. e. for 
something other than itself, not for the “manifestation of cts 
own sonship,” or “ their manifestation as sons of God,” as it 
would naturally have been, if the ‘creature’ was to become 
“the sons of God.” Generally, however, “the manifestation 
of the sons of God” is taken as equivalent to, and put for “the 
manifestation of the glory of the sons of God ;’’ this is inferred 
from a comparison with verses 18 and 21, which speak of the 
*‘ slory which shall be revealed in us,” and of “the glorious 
liberty [literally “the liberty of the glory,’—the Hebraistic 
idiom] of the children of God.” With this, there seems 
nothing absolutely prohibiting “creature” from referring to 
Christians, though still the construction would not be the most 
natural. 

As to the terms para:dérys “ vanity,’ “not willingly,” and 
“delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” it is admitted that they are 
applicable to Christians. Though, at first sight, the last ex- 
pression might seem very like “the manifestation of the sons 
of God,”’ yet it will be seen, that it is a very different thing 
to say that the Christian will be brought into the “ glorious 
liberty” which all the children of God enjoy; from saying that 
the Christian waits for “the manifestation of the sons of God,” 
when what is meant is, that he waits for the manifestation of 
his own sonship. (Still, Tholuck, Flatt, &c., object to applying 
either phrase to Christians.) But, while we thus admit that 
these phrases may apply to Christians, we do not mean to say 
that they are applicable only to them. 

d. Another objection to this interpretation is the manner in 
which—in one form of it at least—it changes the meaning of the 
word xrfoce in the different verses ; thus, in verses 19, 20, and 
21, it interprets xréo¢ as Christians, and in verse 22, xaca 4 
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xttots, not as every Christian, but as “ the whole creation, ’— 
whereas, unless a necessity can be shown for the change, this 
should be taken as an expression of totality or universality of 
the same thing indicated by xriorc. There is hence a presump- 
tion in favor of some other view. 

e. Another objection may be drawn from the phrase ad77 7 
xttots, “the creature itself,” or, as Stuart renders it, “ even this 
very same creature.” It certainly does not seem as though 
Paul meant by this himself and his fellow-Christians. But more 
of this hereafter. 

f. Another very clear argument against the position that 
xrtot¢ means Christians is drawn from verse 23, where the * adroit 
thy drxapyiy tod Mvebpatos &yovzes”’ [“ ourselves, which have the 
first fruits of the Spirit’’], as we shall endeavor to show, 
must mean Christians, and not either Paul, or Paul and his com- 
panions, or those who received the first outpouring of the Spirit, 
or the Jewish Christians ; and they are separated from the verses 
speaking of the xzéors by the phrase “06 pévv dé adda,” which im- 
plies at least a distinction, if not a contradistinction between 
what precedes and follows. But as the position under e, p. 459, 
admits that Christians are here meant, and says that this and 
the following verses are contrasted only with the 22d verse, we 
would remark further, that in verse 26, where the Apostle 
continues to speak of those who have the first fruits of the Spirit, 
he says: ‘Likewise also the Spirit helpeth our infirmities,” 
but nothing of the kind had been said of the tore; that expres- 
sion, of itself, would go to show that he had been speaking of 
something besides Christians, for which the Spirit did not inter- 
cede. But again, we would remark, that the second part of 
the contrast seems too extended to be in antithesis only with 
verse 22. 

Further, if xtéors, im verses 19-21, means Christians, and in 
verse 22, the whole creation, we would ask what is the force of 
the “‘ydp” [“for’’], verse 22? It certainly is not epexegetical ; 
and it cannot be argumentative, unless the object be to show, 
by analogy, that there is nothing peculiar in the Christian 
being subjected to this imperfect and humiliating state, since 
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all creation is so; and this is the position taken by those who 
support such interpretation. But was this all the Apostle’s 
object? Was it not rather to comfort and encourage them in 
the midst of these trials, and to hope for a blessed hereafter ? 
on which this verse has no bearing, since these interpreters 
expressly say, “It is remarkable, that the Apostle does not 
here say of ‘the whole creation’ that it had any hope of de- 
liverance.” (Barnes.) 

But we proceed to another interpretation : 

B. xtto:c=The rational creation, or mankind in general. 

The following names are claimed in support of this interpre- 
tation: Augustine, Lightfoot, Whitby, Locke, Turretin, Sem- 
ler, Rosenmiiller, Ammon, Usteri, Keill, Stuart, &c. 

Arguments pro: 

a. New Testament wsus loquendi is claimed from two pas- 
sages, viz.: Mk. xvi, 15, and Col. i, 23 (see p. 455). [Wote. In 
addition to these passages, 1 Pet. ii, 13, is claimed (see Stuart, 
Comm.), “Submit yourselves tdoy dvbpwriy xricet;” “to every 
ordinance of man,” as our version renders it, and as most 
commentators consider correctly ; but otherwise rendered “to 
every human being,” which is explained as meaning “ to every 
man placed in authority.” The former rendering, however, we 
consider preferable, as suiting the connection with the follow- 
ing verses better ; because 4Spéz would have been sufficient 
had it meant to every human being; and, though this adjective 
is used seven times in the New Testament, there would be no 
parallel usage of it, &. As instances of similar usage to 
that which is given in our version, compare 1 Cor. ii, 4; ii, 13, 
where &¥pwxwy cogia is spoken of as that wisdom which pro- 
ceedeth from, or is instituted by man, not the true wisdom. The 
nearest approach to a usage parallel to the rendering given by 
Stuart is Jam. iii, 7: “For every kind of beasts ....... 
hath been tamed of mankind [7 gids ti avdpwxiy]” lit. “by 
human nature.’’] 

So also the usage of xr‘ might be claimed in two passages, 
1 Cor. xi, 9: “Neither was the man created [é«z‘sy] for the 
woman,” &c.; Col. iii, 10: “And have put on the new man, 
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which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created him [70d xticavtog abréy],” 

Hebrew passages might also be quoted to show that words 
signifying to create, are used of men, thus giving a usus lo- 
quendi from the Old Testament. See, for instance, MWY 
Gen. v, 1; Job, iv, 17; xxxv, 10; Is. xvii, 7; xxvii, 11. The 
same thing is seen in names of indtebdiasle derived from this 
word, and carrying with them the primary idea of made, or 
ereated by God, such as Asaiah, Asiel, Asahel, Maaseiah, 
Jaasiel, &c. So TZ? Gen. ii, 7; Ps, xxxiii, 15; Is. xliv, 2, 24; 
xlix, 5; Zech. xii, 1. So NI} Gen. i, 27 (three times); v, 1, 2; 
vi, 7: Ece. xii, 1; and the proper name Beraiah. It is deisel 
that in rabbinical Hebrew (712 sometimes means men, espe- 
cially the heathen, by way of degradation. 

b. As to the adaptation of these verses with this meaning to 
the general design and scope of the passage, we quote Professor 
Stuart: “He (the Apostle) means to impress on the minds of 
his readers a strong conviction that the glory to be revealed is 
certain, and that it is great; and he strives to do this by show- 
ing that the very constitution of nature, in the present world, 
is such that we instinctively, as it were, look away to, and long 
after another and better world. What could he offer which 
could make a deeper impression than this? ‘The being who 
made us,’ says Paul; ‘made us so as to look and long for an- 
other and better world; it is a part of our nature to do so; it 
is a law, or a great truth written on our hearts. Let not 
Christians, then, indulge in any fears of disappointment!’ ” 

Again, “The Apostle begins by saying that present diffi- 
culties should not be laid to heart by Christians, because of 
the future glory which is reserved for them. What now is de- 
manded, in order that this should be believed, and that Chris- 
tians should regulate their thoughts and conduct by it? Why, 
plainly, nothing more is required than that they should cherish 
a confirmed belief of it, and a steadfast hope that such glory 
will be bestowed. Such is the conclusion in verse 25. But 
how is this hope to be animated and supported? Plainly by 
considerations which add to the assurance that future glory is 
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in prospect. And what are these? They are, that God has 
enstamped on our very nature the desire of such a state. He 
has placed us in such a frail and dying condition, that the 
whole human race naturally and instinctively look to such a 
state, and hope for it. The present is manifestly a state of 
trial; even Christians, who have the earnest of future glory 
within themselves, are not exempt from this. But the very 
fact that we are in a state of trial and probation, naturally 
points to an end or result of this. And what is such an end 
but a state of future happiness ?” 

This, it must be conceded, presents quite an interesting and 
philosophic view of Paul’s argument. 

ce. As to the immediate connection of xriorc, 

1st. In what sense can all mankind be said to “ wait for the 
manifestation of the sons of God?” This view holds as did the 
last, that only rational beings can thus wait, but considers that 
ali these may, and not merely Christians. As already shown, 
if the xtéo:c is itself to be manifested as the “sons of God,” 
then it can mean nothing but Christians; but this is not the 
generally received interpretation, but rather that the xtéos 
waits for ‘the period when the sons of God, in their true state, 
endowed with all their honors and privileges, shall be fully dis- 
closed.” (Stuart.) That this may be said of Christians, is 
admitted ; but may it not also be said of the unconverted? 

Cicero ‘‘ De Senectute’’ represents Cato as saying: “The more 
enlightened the mind is, and the further it extends its view, 
the more clearly it discerns, in the hour of its dissolution, . . . 
. . . that it is taking its flight into some happier region.” And 
again, ‘“‘I consider the world as a place which nature never 
designed for my permanent abode; and I look upon my de- 
parture out of it, not as being driven from my habitation, but 
as leaving my inn. OQ glorious day, when I shall depart from 
this turmoil and confusion, and reach that council and assem- 
bly of godlike spirits. For I shall depart not to those men 
only of whom I have just spoken, but also to my Cato, than 
whom no man was born more noble, none more eminent in 
filial devotion.” Seneca says: “ This life is only a prelude to 
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eternity, where we are to expect another original, and another 
state of things. ..... The day which we fear as our last, 
is but the birthday of our eternity.” But why multiply pas- 
sages which must be familiar to all scholars, not only in these 
writers, but in many others equally noted. It is in considering 
such that Turretin says: “ Thus the creature dreads the vanity 
to which it is subjected. Thus it hopes that at some time it 
shall go free from this servitude.” 

Does not the fact that every nation has its elysium go to 
prove the same waiting and hoping? For what are all the 
sacrifices that rise from heathen lands? and all the penances 
that are suffered, if it be not that men are waiting for, and fear- 
ing lest they miss that future state of happiness for which all 
look. Can it be doubted that man in his inmost soul longs for 
such a future state; longs for the manifestation of the sons of 
God, so far as he understands what that is; not, indeed, for 
the heaven of the Christian; not that they understand as they 
ought what their own longing points to. The unregenerate 
may, indeed, be unwilling to employ the proper means to ob- 
tain this; but there is still, even in them, a longing for well- 
being, and they only deceive themselves if they find it out of 
Christ. Chalmers on this place: “This is a passage on 
which even philosophy has its fascinating dreams; and there 
are philanthropists in our day who disown Christianity, yet, 
are urged forward to enterprise by the power and the pleasure 
of an anticipation so beautiful. ..... Whether you look to 
those who speculate on the perfectibility of mankind, or those 
who think in economic theories, that they are laying the basis 
on which might be reared the permanent happiness of nations, 
you see but the creature spurning at the narrowness of its pre- 
sent condition, and waiting in earnest expectancy for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” 

From this, then, it will be seen in what sense dzexd¢yerar is 
used with this interpretation.* 

2d. “The creature was made subject to vanity [ara:érys].” 


* Yet similar words are used in this sense, as #«déxonar, Acts xvii, 16; Heb. 
x, 27; Jam. v, 7, *pocdéxopar ; Luke xii, 36; Acts xxiii, 21. 
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It cannot be denied that this is perfectly predicable of man as 
subject to frailty and death. Not a single individual to whom 
it is not applicable (even Enoch and Elijah, though they saw 
not death, may have suffered from this »ataérys during their 
lives); and just as applicable as to Christians or any other 
portion of creation. 

3d. Can it be said generally that man is thus subjected “not 
willingly?” Though it be admitted that, as Dr. Hodge says, 
it is in some respect willingly, yet, if we ask any individual, he 
will tell us that it is not of his own will that he is in this state; 
that he would gladly be delivered ; that he is so “ by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same.” And further, that this 
subjection to vanity is not willingly but “in hope.” See the 
testimony of nations and philosophers for ages. 

4th. “Because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” As to the applicability of this phrase to 
man, considerable may depend on the meaning given to de. If 
it be translated “that,” as expressing the object for which the 
attots hopes, then, in the above view, men might be said to hope 
that they would be delivered, &c.; so it is usually taken by 
those who support this interpretation of xtéorc, as well as by 
others. But if dz be causal, then, with this interpretation, does 
not Paul become responsible for the statement as a fact, that 
all men will ultimately be delivered, &c.? A doctrine which 
his teachings elsewhere will not admit. But even if Paul does 
assert that as a fact, “‘the creature itself also shall be delivered, 
&e.,” cannot this be truly said of man? Take the human 
race from the beginning to the end of time as a unit—xriors is a 
collective noun in singular,—and when the fulness of times shall 
have come, the number of redeemed will be found so great in 
comparison with the number of the lost, that it may perfectly 
well be said that the xréors is delivered and brought into the 
liberty of the sons of God. Nor can any objection be brought 
to this from the phrase “aoa 4 xtiotc”’ (the whole creation), 
which we think must be regarded as an expression of totality and 
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not universality ; so that though some, many, may be lost, yet, 
as a whole, it will be delivered. 

d. This interpretation, moreover it is urged, gives a natural 
and proper force to the phrase 0d pdvoy dé adda; since it ex- 
presses a distinction between men in general, and Christians 
in particular. Stuart holds that this expresses merely a dis- 
tinction of species from genus, as though Paul had argued thus, 
‘Mankind have always been in a frail and dying state, and 
have longed for a higher and better; even those whom one 
might expect to be exempt from this, Christians themselves, 
who have already the earnest of future glory, have not been 
exempt from such a condition.” He considers that the nature 
of the case does not admit of antithesis, since both the creature 
and the Christian are partakers of the same frail and dying 
state. 

Arguments contra. 

a. As to the usus loquendi, it is admitted that this interpre- 
tation has this. Yet, Olshausen thinks that «tors in Mk. xvi, 
15, is to be taken of man only as the flower, so to speak, of 
creation; yet, even then, it still means men. As to Col. i, 25, 
see sup. Note, however, that to translate it men, here offends 
Paul’s usage in the same chapter, verse 89, where it cannot 
mean men. 

b. Ist. The New “Testament usage of dzexd¢youa: is against 
this (but see under ¢, 1, above). 

2d. It is objected that “the manifestation of the sons of 
God,” is equivalent to the second coming of Christ, and the 
consummation of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; and that men gene- 
rally do not wait for this, knowing that they have no share 
therein. (The sense in which this is taken has been explained.) 
Dr. Hodge says, ‘“‘ The common longing after immortality to 
which reference is made, in defence of the application of this 
verse to men in general, is very far from coming up to the force 
of the passage. ‘The manifestation of the sons of God’ is a 
definite scriptural event, just as much as the second advent of 
Christ. It can therefore no more be said that the world longs 
for the one event than for the other. Yet, had the Apostle 
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said that the whole creation was longing for the second Advent 
of the Son of God, can any one imagine that he meant they 
were merely sighing after immortality?” (Com. in loc.) 

3d. We have already (c. 8) mentioned the objection urged 
on the ground that unbelievers are subjected to vanity in some 
sense, willingly. We here only quote a few words from Dr. 
Hodge: “The obvious meaning of verse 20 seems to be that 
the fact that the creature was subjected to its present state not 
by itself, but by God, is the reason, at once, why it longs for 
deliverance, and may hope to obtain it. Such exculpatory de- 
clarations respecting men are not in keeping with the scriptural 
mode of speaking either of the conduct or condition of the world. 
The spirit of this verse might almost be expressed thus: ‘It is 
not so much the creature’s fault as God’s, that it is subject to 
vanity.’ Nothing approaching this can of course be said of the 
world of sinners.” 

4th. An objection is drawn from “ adr? 4 xriots [the creature 
itself ],’’ which it is said refers to the creature in its unconscious 
existence. At all events it seems not so choice as Paul’s ex- 
pressions naturally would be, in speaking of man in such a 
passage as this. Tholuck and others, we think press this argu- 
ment too far, however, when they speak of its indicating a de- 
scent from the noble to the ignoble and inferior part of crea- 
tion. As Stuart well remarks, it is not till verse 23, that Paul 
begins to speak of any other, or nobler, part of creation. 

5th. The phrase “ xdoa 4 xriots [the whole creation],” is also 
urged against limiting the meaning to men. Though the same 
phrase occurs in Mk. xvi, 15, with this meaning, yet naturally 
it would have a wider signification. 

ce. It is also objected that this longing of the heathen for 
deliverance, &c., even if granted, is altogether destitute of any 
moral basis. Yet whether the individual may be conscious or 
not of any moral basis, is it not the outspeaking of his moral 
nature, which teaches him that he was not made simply for the 
scenes of this earth? It is very questionable moreover whether 
this objection should be admitted, since it has not been shown 
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that Paul’s argument requires that it should have such moral 
basis. 

d. The objection that 5: means “because” and not “ that,”’ 
has been already considered (see ¢, 4). 

e. Finally, it might be objected that if Paul had merely de- 
sired to state, that there was a yearning for redemption in all 
men, he would have expressed himself much more clearly than 
is here done. 

C’. xtéocs=Unconverted men in general. 

After what has been said under B, there can be no need of 
discussion on this interpretation, especially as it has no New 
Testament usage to start upon. 

D, xtiots=The irrational creation. 

As supporting this interpretation, the following names 
amongst others are given: Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecume- 
nius, Theophylact, Jerome, Ambrose, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Koppe, Mosheim, Lakemacher, Flatt, Tholuck, 
Jacobi, Scott, Haldane, Chalmers, Hodge, &c. 

This is the position generally taken by those, who for any 
reason cannot accept of either of the preceding interpreta- 
tions. 

Arguments pro. 

a. The usus loquendi is claimed for this above all other 
meanings of xréors. Thus out of the fifteen passages in the New 
Testament (those in this passage being exclusive), in which it 
occurs, the following are claimed: Mk. x, 6; xiii, 19; Rom. i, 
25; viii, 39; Col. i, 15; Heb. iv, 13; 2 Pet. iii, 4; Rev. iii, 
14 (see sup.); and it is used of the material creation in contra- 
distinction from the spiritual in Heb. ix, 11. Now let it be 
observed that we have here nine times out of fifteen, or omit- 
ting two cases in which it is qualified by za», nine times in 
thirteen in which it is used with this general meaning. Another 
point deserving to be here mentioned, and which is too much 
overlooked, is, that while there is a general weus loquendi, each 
writer has generally his own particular usage. Now Paul uses 
this word nine times, outside of this passage, with the following 
significations: once in its strict meaning as the act of creating ; 
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once of rational creatures (see sup.); twice, with xav7 (new), of 
Christians, leaving five times in which Paul confessedly uses it 
of creation in general, or the material creation in particular. 

Similar is the usage of xt, which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment fourteen times: in nine of these it refers to creation in 
general, in two to men, in three to Christians. By Paul it is 
used ten times: five of these referring to creation in general, 
two to men, and three to Christians. The word xréova, the 
proper concrete noun for creation, Paul uses only once. 

Such also is the usage of the Hebrew words: they much 
more frequently refer to creation in general, or the irrational 
creation, than to either the rational creation, or God’s chosen 
people. See for example, MWY, Gen. i, 7, 16; ii, 2; iii, 1; 
Ps. xevi, 4; civ, 19, &.; 8%, Gen. ii, 19; Ps. Ixxiv, 17; 
Is. xlv, 7; NV, Gen. i, 1; ii, 3, 4, &e.; JID, Ps. viii, 3; 
lxv, 6; Prov. viii, 27; Jer. x, 12; li, 15. Even those words 
which it is claimed the rabbins sometimes used to designate 
men (v. sup.), have for their primary meaning, anything created, 
creature. 

It is also claimed as a strong argument that Paul, in close 
connection with this passage, viz., in verse 39, uses the 
words “ode tig xtiots Erépa [nor any OTHER creature],” after 
speaking of inanimate things, &c., clearly implying that xtéots 
was applicable to them; and why, it is asked, should Paul 
change the meaning of the word, after having used it of Chris- 
tians, or of men exclusively ? 

6. This interpretation is also considered by its advocates to 
be fully in harmony with the design of the passage. Thus Dr. 
Hodge says: “ Paul’s object is not to confirm the certainty of 
a future state, but to produce a strong impression of its glorious 
character. Nothing could be better adapted to this object, 
then the grand and beautiful figure of the whole creation, wait- 
ing and longing for the glorious revelation of the Son of God, 
and the consummation of his kingdom;” and again: “ He 
wishes to show that the sufferings of this state are utterly in- 
significant in comparison with the future glory of the sons of 
God. _ And then to prove how great this glory is, he says, the 
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whole creation with outstretched neck has been longing for its 
manifestation from the beginning of the world.” On this point 
Prof. Stuart seems rather inconsistent, when he says (Bib. 
Repos. vol. 1, p. 367), “If, however, the natural creation in 
general be understood to be meant by this word, still the 
general course of thought and reasoning will be the same ;” 
and yet, page 391, “to suppose now that the material world 
is that which sighs after and hopes for deliverance from its 
present frail and perishable state, has this a direct bearing 
on the subject in question? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive.” 

ec. As to the particular connection. 

1st. The sense in which the irrational world “ waits for the 
manifestation of the sons of God,” will appear in the subse- 
quent discussion. But we cannot here refrain from referring 
to Ps. civ, 24-29, so perfectly and beautifully parallel is it to 
this interpretation of this passage. 

2d. “For the creature was made subject to vanity.” This 
is equally true of the irrational creation as of men or Chris- 
tians. ‘To enter into an argument on this point, in this place, 
and at this day, would be folly. The revelations of science 
only go to confirm what we daily observe. Whether we look 
around, beneath, or above us, vanity seems inscribed upon all 
things. Most beautifully says Bettina: “When I stand all 
alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spigit, 
and begged redemption of me. Often have I had the sensa- 
tion as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated something of me, 
so that not to understand what she longed for, cut through my 
very heart.’’ Yes, there seems a yearning and waiting for re- 
demption expressed “in the eye of every suffering or dying 
animal, which speaks a language to which every feeling mind 
is sensible.” 

Nor, it is urged, is this the only sense in which the creature 
is subjected to vanity; but it is so, in having to suffer for the 
sins of man; in having: to minister to him, evil though he be. 
Haldane very well expresses this idea: ‘‘ But when sin entered, 
then, in a certain sense, it may be said that all things had be- 
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come evil, and were diverted from their proper end. The 
creatures, by their nature, were appointed for the service of the 
friends of their Creator, but since the entrance of sin, they have 
become subservient to his enemies. Instead of the sun and the 
heavens being honored to give light to those who obey God, 
and the earth to support the righteous, they now minister to 
rebels. The sun shines upon the wicked, the earth nourishes 
those who blaspheme their Maker, while its various produc- 
tions, instead of being employed for the glory of God, are used 
as instruments of ambition, of avarice, of intemperance, of 
cruelty, of idolatry, and are often employed for the destruction 
of his children. All these are subjected to vanity, when applied 
by men for vain purposes. This degradation is a grievance to 
the works of God, which in themselves have remained in alle- 
giance. They groan under it, but keeping within their proper 
limits, hold on their course.” Luther says, ‘“‘ Albeit the crea- 
ture hath not such speech as we have, it hath a language still, 
which God and the Holy Spirit heareth and understandeth ; 
how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the ungodly 
who misuse it so.” 

But there is yet another sense (mentioned above), in which 
it is claimed that the creature is subject to vanity. patatdrys 
corresponds to the Hebrew, bon, which sometimes desig- 
nates idol; so that it is understood by some that the natural 
world was employed as the object of idolatry, and thus made 
subject to vanity. (See below.) 

8d. This subjection to vanity, moreover, is “not willingly,” 
but is a “bondage of corruption’ imposed upon it by the 
Creator for the sin of man. It is objected that &odca cannot 
be predicated of the irrational creation without doing violence 
to the language. But, is the creature said to be subjected, 
contrary to its own will, or simply, not of its own will? If the 
latter, we see no violence done. The ody éxodca we take to mean, 
not, against its own will and desire; but, without any will or 
desire of its own. The power of choice is not, we think, neces- 
sarily implied in these words. 

4th. It is a subjection “in hope.” How this hope, this ex- 
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pectation, or yearning, is to be understood, will be fully appa- 
rent from the rest of the discussion. 

Sth. ‘abry 4 xriots [the creature itself].” This, it is urged, 
can only apply properly to the irrational creation. Even 
though we should grant that ztios, vv. 19 and 20, is used 
figuratively, and means the inhabitants of the xtéors; just, for 
instance, as “isles,” &c., is frequently used when what is meant 
is the inhabitants of these isles; then, still, in this verse, it 
would not mean the inhabitants; for trace it through with that 
meaning: ‘ The earnest expectation of man, the whole creation 
over waiteth . . . . for all these inhabitants of the «tio 
were made subject, . . . . because adry % xriors shall be 
delivered;” no longer the inhabitants, or men, but ‘the very 
xtiots itself ;” not “the very same <téors,” as Stuart translates, 
for that would require 4 adr} xriors, but the «tio itself. As be- 
fore mentioned, Tholuck and others lay much force on this 
expression, as implying a descent from the higher to the lower 
creation, but, up to this time, nothing had been said of the 
higher creation; hence, this would not apply, unless, perhaps, 
by anticipating what follows in v. 23, where this higher creation 
is first spoken of. Says Chrysostom, “‘ What means ‘the crea- 
ture itself?’ Not only thou, but that which is beneath thee.” 
Tholuck thus expresses it, “‘ Not only does the nobler part of 
creation long for a disclosure of the glory which is to be re- 
vealed, but even this inferior creation, of which I am now 
speaking, also longs for the period when this disclosure shall 
be made.” 

6th. The expression, taca % xriors, “the whole creation,” it 
is claimed properly, embraces more than merely all men. This 
is admitted, too, by many who interpret ~rios (verses 19, 20, 
21) as Christians. 

Tth. “ Groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.” 
Nothing further can be necessary here, than to point out the 
numerous and beautiful parallel passages occurring all through 
the Scriptures. We enumerate a few passages,—Is. xxxili, 9 ; 
Jer. xii, 4; Joel, i, 10, 18, 20, &e. So also the opposite ex- 
pressions are used,—Ps. xevi, 11, 12; exlviii, 83-10; xcviii, 7, 
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8; Is. lv, 12, &. “ But,” says Stuart, “I cannot divest my- 
self of the difficulty made by the boldness, not to say violence, 
of the prosopopeeia that is rendered necessary.”” Examples are 
given “ of life, and speech, and feeling, being attributed to 
inanimate things. That this is sometimes done in the Scrip- 
tures, is undoubtedly true. Butall the instances alluded to are 
in poetry.... Does it follow, that a prosopopeeia even exceed- 
ing any of these in boldness and extent, is equally probable in 
argumentative prose?” But is it not strictly true, that at 
least the animate irrational creation can cry aloud to God when 
suffering under man’s oppression? Can it be, that God looks 
not upon the suffering of the animal creation? Beholds not the 
upturned imploring eye? or hears not the pitiful moan? Is it 
not true, that He hears the hungry raven’s cry for food? Was 
it all imagination that prompted Luther to say, that, though “the 
creature hath not such speech as we have, it hath a language still, 
which God and the Holy Spirit heareth and understandeth ?” 
And Schubert to say, “Even in the things of the world of 
bodies which surrounds us, there is an element of life, a yearn- 
ing of what is bound, which, like that Memnon statue, uncon- 
sciously makes sympathy, when the ray touches it from above ?” 
Because man cannot understand the language, mute it may be, 
that nature sends up to God, by what right do we draw the con- 
clusion that there is no such language ; that none but man can 
mourn? Is not God present in all his works, and does not he 
see and understand all to which they are subjected ? 

d. This interpretation gives a true antithetical force to the 
expression “0d udvoy dé adda’ (verse 22),—making the contrast 
between nature and Christians. 


Arguments contra. 

a. No usage of dzexdéyerat, in this sense. 

b. That &xodea and én’ édnid: cannot be predicated of the irra- 
tional creation. (But see sup.) 

ce. It is said, that, if there is any objection to regarding men 
as waiting for ‘the manifestation of the sons of God,” and as 
to be “delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glori- 
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ous liberty of the children of God,” there is a yet stronger 
objection to regarding the irrational creation as thus waiting 
and expecting to be delivered. 

We rest satisfied, in this place, with giving one reason why 
this is not so. Men are rebels against God, altogether sinful, 
and undeserving of the smallest favor, yet, when even the 
greatest are offered, they are rejected with disdain. This is 
not true of the irrational creation ; it is subjected to its present 
state unwillingly. How, then, can it be said, that it is more 
natural for him, who is daily and hourly in sin, in active re- 
bellion against his Maker, to wait for the manifestation of the 
sons of God, and hope to be delivered, than for the irrational 
creation, so comparatively pure, thus to wait and hope? We 
know, moreover, that very many men will be forever lost in the 
regions of woe ; not so the world, it will be either destroyed or 
renovated. 

d. It involves the doctrine of the renovation of the world. 
This is admitted by those who hold to this interpretation, but 
not as an objection ; for they consider it to be in accordance with 
the teachings of Scripture. As to the Scripture arguments, we 
would refer to the discussions on that particular subject; it is 
too extensive to be here introduced. 

We would here remark, however, that it may be that this doc- 
trine is not necessurily involved in it. As death would be de- 
liverance from all man’s vanity and suffering, and an object to 
be hoped for, if the soul did not continue to live, so it might be 
said that this creation would be delivered, and look forward, 
with hope, to the time when it would be destroyed, as being 
then delivered from all its present vanity and corruption. We 
would here enumerate, without entering upon them, some of 
the reasons for believing in a restoration of the world, rather 
than its destruction: 1. There is the Scripture argument. 
2. Such was the belief of the Jews and early Christians. 
8. Man seems to bear a similar relation to the world, with that 
of the soul to the body ; the world without man, and the body 
without the soul, would be alike desolate; when the soul then 
réanimates the body, why should not man réinhabit the world? 
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(It is not said that he should be confined to this earth.) 
4. Holy, sinless beings can live on earth ‘such as this once 
was; so Adam and Eve lived. 5. Everything here, whether 
in the vegetable or animal worlds, or the world of men, seems 
aiming at a perfection it does not attain. 6. Subjected by the 
curse when man fell, for a sin not its own, why should it not 
be restored when man is restored? Should not the abolition 
of duapria and Sdvaros (sin and death) in man, the principal, be 
followed by the abolition of #daros in nature, when that sub- 
jection is no longer necessary? 7. Geology teaches that the 
earth, up to this time, has been passing continually from a 
lower to a more exalted state,—who can say but that a yet 
higher awaits it hereafter? Fire has never yet destroyed a 
single atom of matter, however it may have purified or 
changed it. 8. The worlds—those monuments of Divine wis- 
dom,—are fit subjects of contemplation by the blessed. God 
has never yet received the honor due to his wisdom and power, 
displayed in the material creation, from the hands or tongues 
of men. 9. The earth has occupied too important a place in 
the history of the universe, to make it easy to be believed that 
it shall utterly be blotted out. As the theatre of the most 
marvellous of the works of God, the place where our incarnate 
Redeemer suffered and died, should we not rather suppose that 
it would be restored to its original loveliness and purity, that 
it might be through all eternity a monument, as it were, of 
God’s wondrous love, and that the saints might revisit the 
scenes in our: Saviour’s earthly pilgrimage ? 

e. It is urged, that such language, as ‘WE KNOW that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now,” is not true, if xcéoc¢ means the irrational creation ; for, 
what could the Romans know of this groaning, &c., of creation. 
But, we would ask, looking on the men who lived around them, 
with the character that we read the Roman citizens then had, 
could they know any better? Would they not rather be in- 
clined to deny altogether that there was such a groaning and 
longing for deliverance on the part of the heathen around 
them. 
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f. But there is another objection which we give in Professor 
Stuart’s words: ‘If xréo:s means the material or natural world, 
on the one hand,” and those “who have the first fruits of the 
Spirit,” means Christians, on the other, then here is a lacuna 
which cannot well be imagined or accounted for. Christians 
are subject to a frail and dying state, but are looking for a 
better one, and the natural world is in the same circumstances ; 
but the world of men in general, the world of rational beings, 
who are not regenerate, have no concern or interest in all this; 
they are not even mentioned. Can it be, now, that the Apostle 
has made such an important, unspeakably important, omission 
as this, in such a discourse and in such a connection? The 
natural, physical world brought into the account, but the world 
of perishing men left out! Here there indeed appears a diffi- 
culty which, however, may not seem so great, when we consider 
the object of the Apostle, as given in 6, of this position, viz., 
the glorification of the future condition of the Christian. With 
that design, what was the call to introduce unbelievers at all, for 
they were in no way to be partakers of this glory, and could not 
serve to exalt the conception of it? Yet there may be some 
force in the argument; for it may be said, that the matter, as 
to unbelievers, was so important, that he would have introduced 
them in some way, even if only to speak of their condemna- 
tion, since that, by the very contrast, would have served to 
magnify the future glory of Christians. 

g. “It is remarkable,” says a well-known authority, “that 
the Apostle does not here say of the ‘whole creation’ that it 
had any hope of deliverance . . . he says nothing with respect 
to its future state;’’ he merely says that it “groaneth and 
travaileth in pain;’’ while he does say of the previous ztésts, 
verses 19, 20, 21, that it shall also be delivered. But if it 
groan, is it not because it is in a state of vanity and corrup- 
tion, not its true and natural condition? And what, we ask, 
does the travailing mean? Does it not include a hope of de- 
liverance, an increased and new joy? 

E, xziowcs=Creation in general, rational and irrational (an- 
gels perhaps excepted). Having dwelt at so much length on 
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the preceding interpretations, we will be enabled to dispose of 
this the more readily. 

a. Let us look again at the usus loguendi of xtiots, We first 
saw it used of the new creation, then of man, and, under the 
last head, of a creation extending beyond man to the material 
world. But an examination of these latter passages, with their 
contexts, will show, indisputably, that though they do extend 
to the material world, they do as certainly include in the xriats 
the rational creation also, and nearly all of them very plainly. 
While then the usus loqguendi is pleaded and granted for the 
preceding interpretation, as meaning something more than 
men, yet strictly it belongs here, as including both rational 
and irrational creatures. See the several passages.* 

b. What now do we make the design of the passage? Is it, 
as Stuart and others argue, to confirm the Christian’s hope of 
future glory? or as Hodge, &c., suppose, to magnify the great- 
ness of that glory which is to be revealed? In answering this 
we would ask, may not both of these have been present to the 
Apostle while he was writing? It seems to us not only pos- 
sible, but extremely probable, that he had before his mind both 
the confirming of the hope of Christians, and the presenting to 
them the exceeding glory of that future reward. By the in- 
terpretation under consideration this double design is fully 
brought out. Thus if we say the object is to confirm the 
Christian’s hope, then the argument proceeds somewhat in this 
manner : “ The natural inanimate creation being here subjected 
to a state of corruption, and that without any willingness of its 
own, looks anxiously towards, and waits for, the time when it 
shall be redeemed from this vanity and corruption: not only 
so, but the animate irrational creation shows this longing yet 
more; yea, man himself, though in sin, has a feeling implanted 
within him, that this is not the end of his existence, but there 
is a better portion for which he longs; how much stronger then 
the hope of Christians, even though they suffer here, for they 
know that Christ has died to make their salvation and future 


* Several of the authorities claimed under the last head should properly 
be quoted here. 
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glory certain. Be ye encouraged, then, and let your hope be 
strengthened.” 

In like manner, if the object is to magnify the glory, the 
argument would be somewhat thus : “‘ How great must that glory 
be which awaits Christians, the hope of which animates not 
only themselves, but which all men, in every age and condi- 
tion, have longed for and desired; and not only men, but also 
the creatures which are below him ; yea, all created things long 
for this deliverance, desiring to be redeemed from their bond- 
age and corruption.” 

Taking this, then, as the interpretation, and the design of 
the passage, Christians are encouraged by Paul to endure with 
patience the trials of this world, their hope is confirmed, and 
their estimate of the greatness of the glory enhanced. 

:e. It is not necessary to go into a consideration of the par- 
ticular connection, as viewed under this interpretation. It will 
be found by a combination of the interpretations under the two 
preceding heads. There is no contradiction between these 
particular interpretations, and with the meaning of zréo:s here 
given ; they perfectly harmonize with each other. 

d. This position has thus, in its support, not only the com- 
bined arguments of the two preceding, but also the fact of its 
harmonizing the two, there being nothing in the one to clash 
with the other. ‘ 

e. On the history of the interpretation of this passage, 
Olshausen says: “The Greek fathers explained the passage, 
almost without exception, of the creation. Augustine’s pole- 
mics against the Manichees, for whose hylozoistic view of the 
world this passage must naturally have been very welcome, 
induced him to consider it merely of the extra Christian part 
of mankind, and his influence in the middle ages decided many 
to follow this view. The Reformers first unanimously returned 
to the reference of xtéo:s to the whole creation, for which even 
Grotius, too, determined. The Socinians and Arminians again 
adduced other acceptations, which, since the last century, many 
Protestants followed. The latest commentators upon the Epis- 
tle, since Tholuck, have returned notwithstanding to the an- 
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cient explanation; only many of them, even Tholuck, Reiche, 
Meyer, De Wette, err from the truth in this respect, that they 
would, altogether capriciously, have the extra Christian men 
excluded from the ztéots.” 

Arguments contra: 

The arguments against this position are such as have been 
urged against the two preceding. Whoever considers the argu- 
ments in favor of each of these as of more force than the ob- 
jections, will find no new difficulty to prevent his accepting 
this interpretation. On the contrary, several of the difficulties 
there experienced are obviated; such, for instance, as arise 
from the phrases ar 7 xtiots, and zdoa 4 xtiots, while there is 
now no omission of the heathen. 

A question might here be raised which we have purposely 
avoided thus far, viz.: whether angels are to be included in 
the riots. Undoubtedly they are creatures of God; and it is 
commonly conceded that evil angels at least, are included in 
the xréors, Rom. viii, 838, 39. But whatever may be said affir- 
matively on this, we think they should be here excluded ; 
since the holy angels can in no legitimate sense be said to be - 
“ subject to vanity,” or to be in the “ bondage of corruption,” 
from which they may be delivered; nor can it be said that they 
groan and travail in pain. The phraseology of verse 23, more- 
over, “and not only they, but ourselves also, which have the 
first fruits of the Spirit,” &c., seems to imply that nothing 
higher than renewed man was included in the Apostle’s mean- = 
ing, for he there reaches a climax. The evil angels cannot be 
said earnestly to expect the manifestation of the sons of God ; 
their subjection was of their own will; they are not in a bondage 
of corruption ; nor will they be delivered. 

Having thus, at length, inquired into the meaning of xréos in 
this passage, we proceed with the exegesis. Several of the 
words and phrases having been already considered, we may 
pass them very rapidly. 

“Ty dnoxddudw tdv vidy tod Oe0d drexdéyerat [waiteth for the 
manifestations of the sons of God].’’ In what sense dzexdéyerat 
is to be taken; and the strict New Testament usage has been 
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sufficiently indicated. ‘The manifestation of the sons of God ;” 
the period when their benefits shall be fully disclosed. Hach 
part of this xréors shall be a partaker of these benefits accord- 
ing to its nature and capacities, verse 20. “ Mata:éryt: [vanity ].” 
This word occurs but three times in the New Testament; in both 
the other cases (Eph. iv, 17; 2 Pet. ii, 18), implying emptiness, 
folly, but here it is evidently stronger, implying frailty, tran- 
sientness. This “vanity” and “bondage of corruption,” ap- 
pear to be epexegetical, and are in antithesis with the “glory” 
of verse 18. It has been translated “idolatry,” in conse- 


quence of the Hebrew equivalent ban sometimes having this 


meaning; in which case it has been interpreted either that 
man was subjected to idolatry, or that the natural world was 
made the object of idolatrous worship. But this interpretation, 
though it may be included, perhaps, does not meet the require- 
ments of the passage ; it does not carry out the contrast be- 
tween the “creature,” and those who “have the first fruits 
of the Spirit,” who are waiting for the redemption of the body. 
What connection, moreover, would such an interpretation have 
with the main design of the passage ? 

“ Sxetdyn Sand’ da tov SxotdGavta,” from brotdccw, to arrange 
or put under, to subordinate, to make subject. The main ques- 
tion here has been whether tdv dxord€avta is God or Adam; it 
being said, on the one hand, that it was man’s sin which thus 
subjected nature to vanity, &c.; and on the other hand, that 
none but God, the supreme ruler, could thus subject it. The 
aorist form of the verb clearly refers to some historical event, 
which must be the fall of man and the curse pronounced by 
God; but since we do not know that nature would have been 
thus subjected, simply on the fall without the curse, and since 
drordSas applies much more naturally to him who is the effi- 
cient cause, rather than to him who is merely the occasion of 
the subjection, we should say that it was God who thus sub- 
jected the “creature.” An objection to this is the use of dd 
with the accusative, which is used, says Dr. Robinson (Lex. Art. 
dd), “usually, and in the New Testament, of the moving cause, 
motive, occasion... . . that through which one is led to do 
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any act, very rarely of the efficient cause or means.” With 
this interpretation of dé, Adam would be the “subjector.” 
But it does sometimes refer to the efficient cause, as John vi, 
57 (twice); xv, 8; Rev. xiii, 14 (see Rob. Lex. New Testa- 
ment, Art. dd, II, 2). We take it, then, that the subjection was 
by God, but on account of man’s sin. 

By some the words “not willingly . ... . subjected the 
same,” are inclosed in parenthesis; others inclose the whole 
verse except “in hope.” The meaning is not changed in the 
slightest. 

Verse 21, “dre.” (See sup.) 

“ RZevdepwiycerat,” &e. The condition of the “ creature,” as 
subject to “vanity’’ and “‘ corruption,” is undoubtedly a bondage 
from which it longs, as a prisoner, to be “ set free.” 

“els ty eevdepiav,” &e.; an example of elliptical expression 
for “delivered from ..... and brought into,” &c. “The 
glorious liberty ;” original, “the liberty of the glory,” a He- 
braistic idiom. 

Verse 22, ‘ ofdapev yap,” &c.; a repetition in another form, 
and a confirmation of the preceding sentiment. (See sup.) 

“ guotevatet xat cvvwivet;” words used in the New Testament 
only in this place. The “whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain, in all tts parts.”” On cvvwdtvet, referring to all things 
being in travail together, Olshausen well remarks that it “ de- 
fines still more nearly the nature of the pain; it is compared to 
that anxious, woful, pain of a woman in travail, which is peculiar 
in that those who are in labor feel, together with the pain, the 
secret joy of giving existence to a new being . . . The cvvwdive 
indicates, indeed, on the one hand, the greatest height of pain, 
but on the other, it contains the intimation also that it brings 
with it the secret cheer of not being purposeless. The birth- 
pangs of the creature give birth to a new and a fairer world !” 
The pains are those of birth and not of death. “‘ dype tod viv 
[until now],” z. ¢. up to the time of the apostle’s writing, but 
still true, and will be so, until the hope shall become reality. 

Verse 23, “06 pévov d¢, adda,” not only this creature, but some- 
thing besides. Lachmann omits dé [but], and introduces 
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jpsts [we]. None of the changes in the reading, however, have 
any influence on the thought. 

“ abrot thy dxapyiy tod Ivebparos &yovtes.”” That adrde has jets 
understood before it, is evident from the jy<?s just following. 
The passage then is, “‘ we ourselves who have the first fruits of 
the Spirit.” The meaning of this has been taken differently, 
according to the meaning given to 4zapyjy. It has been sup- 
posed to refer to Paul himself, to the apostles, to those who 
had first partaken of supernatural influences of the Spirit, and 
to all Christians. 4zapy7 is literally “the beginning, the first 
fruits.” The word is used of the first fruits of the harvest 
which were offered to God; compare Rom. xi, 16, with Lev. 
xxiii, 10-14. As applied to men, see Rom. xvi, 5; 1 Cor. xvi, 
15; Jam. i, 18, where those first converted to Christianity are 
called the first fruits; and hence, it is said that the apostles, 
or at most, those who were converted immediately after the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, must be 
meant here. It is said, again, that the first fruits always formed 
the richest part of the harvest, the first in quality, as well as 
in time; and hence, it is interpreted by some as applying to 
those who received power to work miracles, &c. 

Another idea connected with the term first fruits, is that it 
was the earnest or pledge of the coming harvest; the seasons 
had been propitious, God had blessed their labors, and now in 
token of gratitude the first fruits are offered to Him; they 
wait not till the harvest is all gathered in, but they consider 
that when the first fruits are seen, the harvest is secured ; they 
regard it as a pledge, a token of coming plenty. Christ is 
said to be “ the first fruits of them that slept,” in all of these 
senses; he was the first in time, and the first in rank of those 
who rose to sleep no more, and his resurrection is the pledge, 
the token, of ours. 

Now we take the word ézapy7 in this passage as the “ first 
fruits,”’ both in thesense of time, and as a pledge of something 
more to come, and consider it as applicable to every Christian. 
The phrase, it is to be observed, is not, ‘ we who are the first 
fruits of the Spirit,” but “we who have the first fruits of the 
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Spirit.” That Christians have the influences of the Holy 
Spirit is admitted by all, but it is also revealed that they are 
only the first, that after death we shall receive the full fruition ; 
hence all Christians have now the first fruits; and the very 
possession of these is an evidence, an earnest to him of this 
fruition ; the full harvest is to be reaped only in heaven. See 
2 Cor. i, 22; Eph. i, 18, 14. “The first fruits of the Spirit 
are such communications of his grace on earth, as fully insure 
the full enjoyment of God hereafter.” (Dr. John Brown.) This 
interpretation fully agrees with the whole context; and why 
should we limit that to a few, which the passage will admit of 
being extended to the larger number ? 

It has been supposed that the first “ourselves also” refers 
to recent converts, and that “even [or and, xa] we ourselves” 
refers to the apostles, but we cannot discover that this rests on 
any good ground. “ é éaurois orevdfwuev [groan within our- 
selves].”’ Conf. Paul, Rom. vii, 14, “ O wretched man that I 
am!” 2 Cor. v, 4, “For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened,” &c. Says Haldane, “Their groan- 
ings are not such as those of hypocrites, which are only out- 
ward; they are from within. They do not always meet the 
ear of man, but they reach the throne of God.’’ And Stuart, 
“We groan within ourselves, ¢. e. internally; not externally. 
We suppress the rising sigh; we bow with submission to the 
will of God which afflicts us; we receive his chastisement as 
children; our frail nature feels it, and we sigh or groan in- 
wardly; but no murmuring word escapes us; we suppress the 
outward demonstration of pain, lest we should even seem to 
complain.” How beautifully this describes the condition of 
many a suffering Christian, who would at the same time gladly 
be freed from this earth, longing “to depart, and to be with 
Christ.” 

“ vlodeatay axexdeydpevot, tiy dxokbtpwow tod cdpatog judy [wait- 
ing for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body].” 
The two clauses serve to explain each other. Christians have 
now, see verses 15, 16, the “ zvedpa viodectas [spirit of adop- 
tion],” and “the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
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that we are the children of God;” but we wait for the adop- 
tion itself; for the time when Christians shall be fully mani- 
fested as the “‘ sons of God;”’ and this will be at the resurrection, 
when our bodies shall be redeemed from the bondage of cor- 
ruption ; it is the same work, for when our bodies are redeemed 
from the power of death, then we shall receive the adoption. 
It will then be no secret knowledge that we are indeed the 
sons of God, but it will be open, before the world. “The 
adoption includes far more than the redemption of the body. 
But the latter event is to be coincident with the former, and is 
included in it as one of its most prominent parts.” 

Such we consider to be the true interpretation of this pas- 
sage, which though obscure to the exegete has been sufficiently 
plain to the practical Christian, who has sought comfort in 
trial and suffering. ‘The precious truths which he finds on the 
surface, will be none the less valuable because others may go 
deeper in search of other treasures. Whatever may be its full 
meaning, it will ever be treasured by Christians as furnishing 
satisfactory proof, that “our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us afar more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 
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ARTICLE VI 
CHURCH POETRY AND MUSIC. 


In the first number of this Review we made a guas? promise 
to discuss the subject of Hymnology, but have hitherto not 
found time. The fact that the General Assembly have directed 
the Publication Committee to go fully into this subject, invests 
it with interest at this moment. To see how thoroughly the 
Assembly have gone into this matter, we have only to glance at 
the parts of their plan which have been confided to the Com- 
mittee. They are, 

1. The purchase of the Church Psalmist, the Psalm and 
Hymn Book in most general use in our churches. 

2. Authority to arrange for the acquiring, if it can be had 
at a reasonable price, of the Parish Psalmody, a book used to 
some extent in the Middle and Southern States. 

3. The Psalter, in the common version, is committed to Rev. 
Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, to be prepared for chanting. 

4. Drs. Beman, Barnes, and Fisher, are appointed to pre- 
pare a supplement to the Church Psalmist, that the collection 
may be as complete as possible. 

5. The Publication Committee are to appoint a committee 
of three persons, who are to correspond with pastors, leaders 
of choirs, and other suitable persons, in order to ascertain 
what tunes are in general use and approved by the churches, 
that those may be selected that have thus been sanctioned by 
the general approbation, not only of the present but of past 
times. The committee will thus be prepared to publish a Zune- 
book for the Church. 

As all these several objects are in the hands of the Church 
itself, and thus all selfish and private interests are excluded, 
the Committee can work to the direct point of securing a com- 
plete system of apparatus, which may be made the medium 
through which the praises of God may be suitably celebrated 
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in the sanctuary. We rejoice in the full and free trust which 
the Assembly have thus reposed in the Committee. They have 
the opportunity of accomplishing a work that has never yet 
been fully done by any Protestant Church, and we hope that 
the thoroughness with which everything actually accomplished 
by this Committee has been carried out, will be but the earnest 
of the manner in which its business is ever to be conducted. We 
had rather that everything undertaken, even if slowly carried 
on, should be well finished, than that sundry projects should be 
begun at once, and all imperfectly prosecuted. 

The first broad remark which must be made on the subject 
of hymnology is, that, considering the elements of power given 
in this part of Divine worship, there is a signal failure to make 
of tt what tt should be. 

God offers Himself as an object of affection and adoration. 
But he is boundless in his own nature. The impulses of the 
soul, when it strives to touch infinity, have more than the 
fullest sway. When the imagination, strengthened by faith, has 
reached the limits of the created universe, it has passed over 
only that little portion of Jehovah that has been expressed. 
Even we, feeble as we are, have a world within us, for which 
we cannot find fitting expression. The artist, poet, orator, all 
feel how faint are marble, colors, words, gestures, to body forth 
the images which the soul finds opening upon its vision. 


Lo! these are but the whisper of His ways, 
But the thunder of His power, who can understand ! 


God is eternal. Before all worlds, He is. We cannot un- 
derstand it. We earnestly rejoice that we cannot. What kind 
of a God would he be whom a creature could comprehend! The 
very essence of a creature’s glory is to yearn after something 
better than itself, to go beyond its poor, narrow conditions, and 
seek for closer and closer union with beings high, pure, and 
holy. The Highest and Holiest of all has invited us to know 
and love Himself, and to draw into intimate union with Him, 
What the religion of Boodh originally meant, at the first and 
earliest spring of its tradition, by absorption into God, is— 
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however now perverted into mere annihilation—in reality the 
highest and grandest thing of which humanity is capable, or 
for which it has to hope. 

In this part of Divine service, then, in the language of our 
Directory for Worship, we “humbly adore the infinite majesty 
of the living God.” Whatever of excellence in word or rhythm, 
or harmony or elevation of spirit man is capable of, finds scope 
here. So far from there being any limitation for want of a wide f 
field, the fact is, that we are only straitened by our own inca- ! 
pacities. Whatever mortal can do in rising to the immortal, 
there is here scope for its doing; the range is literally infinite. 

In the fact that hymns speak mainly of redemption, we see 
another element of their intrinsic power,—if we only knew how 
to make that power available. We do not know how to express 
ourselves better than in words we once before used: ‘As re- 
demption is the mightiest work the universe has yet known, or 
perhaps can know, the clearest apprehension of it, and the 
sublimest aspirations born of it, must be the very highest style 
of thought and feeling. The nearest approach to the Omni- 
potent must be the nearest approach to the true sublime, and i= 
this must be found in the clearest idea and deepest feeling of 
the God-man and the Incarnation. The angels bend down 
continually to look into it, and it is nothing less than the cen- 
tral idea of eternity and infinity.” 

Here we see again, that it is not the subject which fails, 
but our human power to reach it. The only limitation is the t 
limitation of humanity itself, and its power of expression. 

It is to be added, that the sacredness of Divine praise is a 
great power, if rightly used. It is only on this principle, that 
we can account for the fact that such extraordinary psalms as 
Rouse’s Version, and Sternhold and Hopkins have kept their 
place for centuries in the British Isles and in America, and 
that such mere commonplace as many of our hymns, are tole- 
rated in our Church-books. Let any one read the sublime He- 
brew odes, in the Book of Psalms, in the original, or even in 
the English version ; remembering, however, that he is reading 
a prose-translation of vivid poetry; and turning from this, with 
his soul aglow, let him find Christian congregations imagining 
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that they are singing the same thing, when they are following 
precentor or clerk, uplifting, through his nose, the following : 


A man was famous, and was had 
In es-ti-ma-ti-on, 

According as he lifted up 
His axe, thick trees upon. 


The intense commonplace of much of the Episcopal book is 
no better : 
To ten-string’d instruments we'll sing, 
With tuneful psalteries join’d ; 
And to the harp, with solemn sounds, 
For sacred use design’d. 


It is on the same principle that masses of the most ordinary 
rhyme are published every year as religious poetry; pious 
feeling does not like to reject that which is sincerely written, 
which contains correct sentiment, and—for the writer at least 
—real emotion. Hence the standard of secular poetry is often 
higher than that of religious. 

How true this is, that, where persons are very greatly inte- 
rested in a subject, they will tolerate the most ordinary and com- 
monplace expositions of it, is seen in patriotic songs, which are 
proverbial for homeliness. The same principle finds illustration 
in domestic poetry—songs of the affections. The feeling, uni- 
versal and deep as it is, bears upon its current every form of 
verse, as a river, in flood, carries with it the drift-wood of the 
whole region. 

But, while all this is true, no one will yet imagine that it is 
a disadvantage, in writing poetry of country or fireside, that 
the writer has a strong and overpowering feeling ready to 
sympathize with him. And so in devotional poetry, that the 
strongest emotion of which humanity is capable, stands ready 
to embalm his verse, is a capital advantage for the sacred poet; 
that human nature will consecrate it in its holiest hopes and 
memories is the very hiding of his power. 

Another idea, which shows how great a failure there has been, 
on the whole, in the power of Divine praise, is, that the form 
in which it appears, no less than the substance, is of the very 
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finest. Surely nothing is more exquisite than music! God has 
chosen for his praise the most beautiful of all methods of ex- 
pression. It is finer than the medium of the artist, though he 
make the canvas almost speak ; finer than the purest Penteli- 
can marble, though wrought by Phidias; finer than Greek 
Parthenon, or Gothic Cologne, though the one seemed glorious 
enough to bring the gods to earth, and the other to raise men 
aspiring flame-like unto heaven ; finer even than the living voice 
of the orator in his most impassioned moods. 

If the deepest thoughts and emotions of man be at all capa- 
ble of expression,—if they be not wholly to perish for want of 
some medium of utterance, then, surely, music is the most per- 
fect of earthly media for that expression. For what is music? 
The Almighty has so constructed all sounds in nature that, 
when brought together under certain circumstances and pro- 
portions, they produce harmony. This is especially the case 
with human voices and those instruments which imitate them. 
The voices of men, women, and children are all diverse; and 
yet, by skilful training and arrangement, may be so blended 
as to produce an exquisite delight. Further, there are feelings, 
which are very imperfectly expressible in words or gestures. 
When the nobler and gentler emotions fill men’s minds, they 
naturally flow out in poetry; instead of finding rhythm and 
measure fetters, they are felt to be wings. Law is not burden- 
some except to the lawless, and the accurate orbit of the planet 
is its perfection. Sacred song, then, is the natural expression 
of high devotion, and when the rapture of prayer and praise 
is allied to music worthy of it, we surely have the very noblest 
form of expression of which man is capable. In this, then, as 
in all else that belongs to our religion, God has wrought per- 
fectly, man only is in fault; we are not straitened in God, but 
we are straitened in ourselves. 

The old philosophers had an idea, which appears in various 
forms, about the music of the spheres. ‘The stars in their 
courses,” says one of them, “ perpetually give out music, but it 
is in sounds too vast and constant to be heard.” The idea 
which lay at the basis of this mode of thought, seems to be that 
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in God’s world as he made it there is no jar; that he created 
the universe a perfect harmony. Hence they beautifully im- 
agined that the worlds in their orbits, the winds in their whis- 
pering breezes and their wildest roarings, the waters as they 
tunefully trip by the mossy roots and the small pebbles, or 
pour themselves in masses over the cataract, or lift up their 
hands on high in tempest on the ocean,—that all these, with 
whatever else makes up nature, were one choral harmony. And 
it is very striking to observe how something like this universal 
chorus fills the imagination of the sacred writers both when 
speaking of earth and heaven: 


Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: 

Praise him in the heights. 

Praise ye him, all his angels: 

Praise ye him, all his hosts. 

Praise ye him, sun and moon: 

Praise him, all ye stars of light. 

Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 

Ye waters that be above the heavens. 

Praise the Lord from the earth, 

Ye dragons and all deeps: 

Fire and hail; and snow and vapor: 

Stormy wind fulfilling his word : 

Mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars: 
Beasts and all,cattle ; creeping things and flying fowl. 


And so when the imagination and faith of the sacred writers 
fix upon heaven. Ten thousand times ten thousand angels, 
seraphim and cherubim, “thrones, virtues, dominations, pow- 
ers,” without number, numberless, mingle their voices with the 
multitude of the ransomed from every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue which is under the wide heaven, while the 
new heavens and the new earth responsive, fill the universe 
with the echoes of their harmony. 

God’s Church on earth contains the germ of his universe ; 
it is a theatre upon which is represented the great principles 
and emotions of his mighty moral government. God’s temple 
on earth is the type and emblem of his temple above. “ Which 
serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly things, as 
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Moses was admonished of God, when he was about to make 
the tabernacle, for see (saith he) that thou make all things 
according to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” If 
these things be so, then all the services of the Church should 
be worthy of this high position. 

It is a wonderful thing, when we think of it, how God has 
made the human race a choir of music. It is surely no acci- 
dental thing that the deep voice of the mature man in one part, 
that of the mature woman in another, that of the maiden in 
a third, and that of the boy in still another part of music, are 
so constructed by the heavenly Architect of the human frame, 
as that their union makes a perfect harmony. Especially does 
this possess a deep meaning when connected with God’s com- 
mand: 


Praise ye the Lord, 

Kings of the earth and all people: 
Princes, and all judges of the earth: 
Both young men and maidens ; 

Old men and children : 

Let them praise the name of the Lord: 
For his name alone is excellent, j 
His glory is above the earth and heaven. 


Here is an adaptation of the right hand of the Most High. 

Look a little at the ideal of worship, and see how the Al- 
mighty has adapted it to all that is in man. Its basis is devo- 
tion, the worship of the infinitely great and good Being. In 
prayer especially is the moral nature in exercise, with the 
emotions of the soul. The intellect, will, and passions, are ad- 
dressed especially in the solemn communication of the ambas- 
sador of Christ; the heart through the senses, human love 
mingling with divine in the ordinances; the social principle in 
the gathering together of the great congregation. But in man 
besides is the love of beauty, that principle which the Hellenic 
nation was raised up to illustrate; that feeling which lies at 
the basis of the fine arts, of architecture and painting and sta- 
tuary, poetry and music, the finer graces and loveliness of life 
and society, the courtesies of intercourse and the sweetness of 
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a refined home. God put it in man, and in worship he would 
not omit it. Hence praise, with poetry and music. 

David was a man after God’s own heart, and when the Lord 
had given him rest from his enemies round about, as he sat in 
his palace and thought of the magnificence which had been 
gathered in a habitation for a child of clay, a sinful man, and 
fading like the leaf, he turned to Nathan and said, “ See now, 
I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains.” And when the Lord forbid him to build the house 
because he had been a man of war, instead of availing him- 
self of this as an excuse, as any one but a man great of soul 
and full of the love of God would have done, he expended 
countless treasures upon the materials for the Temple, so com- 
pleted by Solomon as to be the wonder of the world. This is 
the spirit in which the worship of God should be conducted. 
No expenditure of time, wealth, or talent is too great that God 
may be rightly honored. E 

All that we can do for our fellow-men depends upon the 
worship of God. The Church is the centre of all good. Upon 
its attractiveness depends the virtue of the people more than 
upon all other causes. Hence with so much pains and expense 
have our fathers provided for the education of the ministry. 
For this purpose they built academies and colleges and theolo- 
gical seminaries at immense cost—cost none too great. For 
this purpose they have prescribed a long and laborious course 
of education, that the ministry may be able rightly to conduct 
the worship of God; that his temple may be the centre of 
love, devotion, respect, and delight from the people. In the 
same spirit ought the architecture of God’s temple to be impos- 
ing, the interior of his house solemn and yet pleasant, and all 
the services to be so conducted as to satisfy the moral nature, 
the affections, the intellect, and the imagination,—all that is 
holy and blessed in man. 

No part of divine worship stood higher in the affections of 
the Hebrews than sacred song. When the Lord brought them 
through the Red Sea, Moses made a magnificent hymn of 
gratitude and triumph, in which he was not withheld by 
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motives like those of the effeminate religion of our time from 
rejoicing in God’s victory over his enemies. Moses sang this 
psalm, and the children of Israel—they chanted it high and 
loud over Egypt’s dark sea. ‘And Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her, with timbrels and with dances.” 
In responsive choirs they poured out their patriotic and religious 
triumph : 

Sing ye to Jehovah! 

He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

Horse and rider hath he thrown into the sea! 


When Deborah and Barak discomfited Sisera at the ancient 
river Kishon, the stars in their courses fighting against him, 
the prophetess composed another glorious hymn of triumph : 


Zebulun and Napthali were the people! 

They jeoparded their lives unto the death 

In the high places of the field! 

O my soul! thou hast trodden down strength ! 
So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord! 

But them that love thee 

Let them be as the sun going forth in his might! 


When the king of Moab rebelled against Jehoram, king of 
Israel, the latter allied himself with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom. Perishing for water in the wilderness 
they came to Elisha the seer. After a severe rebuke of Jeho- 
ram, and a declaration to the three kings that but for Jehosha- 
phat he would not look towards them,—so glorious then was 
the courage of God’s ambassadors,—the stern old prophet then 
gave what seems to us the strange order, ‘“‘ Now bring me a 
minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the Lord came upon him.” So when Saul 
was troubled by an evil spirit, it was the harp of David that 
soothed him. 

There is another striking narrative in the twentieth chapter 
of Second Chronicles. A confederation of fierce tribes was 
formed against Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. The king pro- 
claimed a fast, and all Judah stood before the Lord, with their 
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little ones, their wives and their children. When they had 
humbled themselves and prayed—“ then upon Jahaziel, the son 
of Zechariah, a Levite of the sons of Asaph, came the Spirit of 
the Lord in the midst of the congregation.” When his tri- 
umphant prophecy was silent, and Jehoshaphat with all Judah 
had bowed their heads before the Lord, then stood up the Levites 
to praise the Lord God of Israel with a loud voice on high. 
On the next day, as they went to the battle, Jehoshaphat 
“appointed singers unto the Lord, and that should praise the 
beauty of holiness, as they went out before the army, and to 
say, Praise the Lord; for his mercy endureth forever. And 
when they began to sing and to praise, the Lord set ambushments 
against the children of Ammon, Moab and Mount Seir, which 
were come against Judah; and they were smitten.” Such 
honor did the Lord put upon holy song. 

To the Temple service in the praise of God were devoted by 
David four thousand Levites. These he divided into twenty- 
four classes, who were placed under the instruction of two 
hundred and eighty-eight teachers. At their head, as com- 
manders of this musical host, were Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun. To Asaph was assigned the care of instruments of per- 
cussion; to Heman, whose skill is compared to the wisdom of 
Solomon, was confided the wind instruments; and to Jeduthun 
or Ethan, whom some think to be the Greek Orpheus, stringed 
instruments. Heman’s three daughters are mentioned as 
skilled in music. On the return from Babylon the Jews brought 
a choir of two hundred musicians. We find, then, that the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church corresponded with our theory of the 
value of this part of divine worship. - 

In looking for the causes of this failure properly to dignify 
divine praise, it is necessary to examine the faults of the hymns 
in common use. 

One is that they are too didactic. Say what we may of the 
influence of custom and cultivation, it lies in the nature of 
human mind to prefer the concrete to the abstract. A regu- 
larly didactic poem is not lyric; we must sacrifice the one or 
the other characteristic. Of course it does not follow that a 
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lyric song is not instructive, but the instruction must be either 
in the way of expressed feeling, or example, or concentrated 
apophthegm. We take a specimen of each from Dr. Watts, 
For instance, of the first kind, combining instruction with lyric 
feeling : 

One glance of thine, one piercing ray 

Would kindle darkness into day. 


Where the omniscience of God is powerfully taught. 
Of the second, we may quote an almost perfect figure, which 
is concrete didactic : 


The haughty sinner I have seen, 
Not fearing man, nor God ; 

Like a tall bay-tree, fair and green, 
Spreading his arms abroad. 


And lo! he vanished from the ground, 
Destroyed by hands unseen ; 
Nor root, nor branch, nor leaf was found 


Where all that pride had been. 


A choir must be a very bad one, who will not sing these 
stanzas expressively. 

Of the third, we give an example which possesses in some 
measure all three excellences; feeling, picturesqueness, and 
sententiousness: 


Some walk in honor’s gaudy show; 
Some dig for golden ore ; 

They toil for heirs, they know not who, 
And straight are seen no more. 


But other hymnologists, and Watts himself, are not always 
so happy. Many hymns will immediately occur to our readers 
as resting on a dead level of commonplace exhortation and in- 
struction, and tending to produce dulness in a whole congre- 
gation. 

Another fault is sentimentality. We admit the difficulty of 
drawing the line between true feeling and mere sentiment. 
Persons, too, are so differently constructed, that what appears 
affected to one is natural to another: one class would call a 
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hymn sweet, while another would call it sentimental. Still, the 
difference is founded upon nature, and it is one of the sternest 
requisites, if any one would write sacred songs which will live, 
that he should understand just where this line is drawn. 

“Feeling,” said the late Miss Landon, ‘‘ weeps over the 
grave of a friend, sentiment plants the rose and the willow to 
weep too.” The feeling of sorrow for bereavement at death 
is universal; refined and recherché methods of expressing it 
would not carry popular sympathy. One of the points of 
difference is that a hymn must not be for the few but for the 
many. ‘The pulpit,” Isaac Taylor says, “belongs to the 
people,” because cultivated persons can learn the will of God 
from books, but the masses rely upon oral instruction. It is 
so with hymns. A sacred song that the humblest cannot un- 
derstand may be considered a failure. The true hymn is such 
an one as the reader remembers hearing five thousand people 
in Kentucky sing: 

Through many dangers, toils, and snares, 
I have already come ; 


’Tis grace hath brought me safe thus far, 
And grace will bring me home. 


Montgomery has the same fault, in part. What more beauti- 


ful than, 
The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from human eye, 
Yet not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


Yet it is not a good stanza for a hymn; the feeling in some 
way evaporates while we are admiring the figure. It were un- 
just to call it a conceit, and yet, while singing or repeating it, 
one is rather looking at a thing than feeling it. 

In further illustration of this idea, we might remark that 
Moore was an admirable song-writer for a certain class of 
society, but even if he had possessed the necessary moral quali- 
fications, his style of thought would have prevented success as a 
writer of hymns. Thus, how beautiful the figure, akin to Mont- 
gomery’s: 
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Then sorrow touched by thee grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 


Beautiful as this is, the thought is not obvious. It could 
never carry with it a popular assembly. 

There is something of the same fault in Kirke White. One 
or two of his hymns come within the magic circle of popular- 
ity—or at least one. But usually they do not. What a beau- 
tiful sacred poem is the hymn which contains this stanza: 


Howl, winds of night; your force combine ; 
Without his high behest, 

Ye shall not, in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 


Yet, as a hymn, it is not successful. It is too recondite; the 
imagery takes the mind off from the feeling; it is too individual. 
We feel the difference so soon as we repeat a verse of a true 
hymn upon the power of God: 


Beneath the shadow of thy throne, 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 
Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


The same criticism must be made upon Bishop Heber, not- 
withstanding the Missionary Hymn. For instance, what a 
beautiful poem on death he has written: 


Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven. 


But it has not attained popularity as a hymn. Compare 
Charles Wesley for the reason : 


One family we dwell in him, 
One church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death, 
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8. A third fault is one that has been nearly banished from 
our hymn books—the making of our sacred songs too erotic. 
We regret to say that the spirit of our time is not only adverse 
to this, but tends almost to dislike of anything tender and en- 
dearing in the personal communion of the believer and his Lord. 
No one can enter into the heart of the Song of Songs, or the 
expressions of the apostles John and Paul, in relation to union 
between the Christian and our blessed Lord, without feeling 
that the Church in our day is in danger of losing that intense 
and loving individualism which is the life of religion. 

Still there have been in some of the Methodist and Mora- 
vian hymns, and possibly in some of our own, expressions 
which good taste cannot sanction. One trembles, at times, 
when reading such works as those of Mrs. Rowe and Madame 
Guyon, lest he may have overpassed the limits of reverence. 
The Romish legends, as that of St. Catharine and the stigmata, 
fostered these feelings, and they are to be guarded against. 
Yet, we sigh sometimes, in this conventional age, for a feeling 
in the Church which could make such a danger possible. For 
one Elizabeth of Bavaria, we have scores of decorous persons, 
whose love to the Redeemer is of so general and feeble a sort, 
that we need not earnestly condemn this error. 

4, The opposite ‘fault is frigidness in psalms and hymns. 
There can be no question that some that are sung, leave the 
congregation much colder than they found it. We have opened 
the Congregational Book at a hymn by Enfield. What effect 
could singing the following stanzas have but a frigid one? 


How vain of wisdom’s gift the boast! 
Of reason’s lamp how faint the ray! 


Follies and sins, a countless sum 
Are crowded in life’s little span; 

How ill, alas! does pride become 
That erring, guilty, creature man! 


Good sentiments! but certainly not lyric. 
The injury done by forcing congregations to sing five or six 
frigid or merely didactic verses, which are totally destitute of 
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true poetic fire, is greater than even ministers alwayssee. The 
worship of God should be a perfect whole; the attention should 
be arrested at the beginning, and kept up without flagging to the 
close; but to this end, prayers, sermons, and psalmody, should 
correspond and be filled with a common feeling. Unless wor- 
ship excite emotion, it has failed of its primary object. 

The characteristics of a true psalm or hymn are something 
like the following : 

The first condition is evangelical feeling. This is indispens- 
able. It is an element which is but seldom found in any poetry 
not composed expressly for the sanctuary, and too often not even 
there. What is the Gospel? The Almighty, in the eternal 
ages past, determined to gather for himself a glorious company 
of beings. They were to be created in his own image, of high 
natures, free, but with possibility of change. They were to be 
tried; multitudes of them passing through innumerable and 
sore difficulties, where every joint of their harness should be 
proved, and almost every possibility of impairing their loyalty 
exhausted. These blessed myriads, so tried and found faith- 
ful, were to be confirmed in pure and perfect holiness, and with 
confidence entire, and now unimpairable, they are to start 
afresh on a high and most glorious career of usefulness and 
enjoyment. These are the picked men of the universe, the 
chosen of the Almighty, the elect of God. The foundation of 
this mighty and transcendent system is laid in the life and 
death of the Son of God, and the central life and love of the 
universe of holy creatures, is their life from Him and love to 
Him. 

The song of the elect on their march to celestial glory, the 
mourn and the lament, the love and the sorrow, the affection 
for each other and their crucified Lord, the battle and the vic- 
tory of the Sacramental Host,—these are what we call the 
psalms and the hymns of the Church. 

Who is sufficient for these things? In catching the glorious 
idea and carrying it out, Watts and Charles Wesley are, beyond 
all question, pre-eminent. 

There is something very beautiful in the character of Philip 
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Doddridge. He did everything well. As a theological pro- 
fessor, he was eminently useful ; his sermons were the delight 
of his time, and greatly profitable; his Rise and Progress is a 
religious classic, meeting a state of mind and heart which seems 
well-nigh universal ; his conversation fitted him to be the favo- 
rite of the most polished circles, while of hymn-writers—below 
the highest—he is one of the best. We need only mention the 
first lines of his hymns: 


Jesus, I love thy charming name.— 

Do I not love thee, oh! my Lord ?— 

Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour comes.— 
Now let our cheerful eyes survey.— 

Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell. 


There are two stanzas of Doddridge’s, however, generally 
printed in different hymns, which should be together, and which 
we agree with Professor Tayler Lewis in thinking among the 
noblest hymn-writing in any language: 

’Tis God’s all-animating voice, 
That calls thee from on high ; 


Tis his own hand presents the prize 
To thine aspiring eye. 


Behold Jehovah's royal hand 
A radiant crown display, 

Whose gems with vivid lustre shine 
When suns and stars decay. 


John Newton is eminently evangelical, with much deep and 
tender feeling, but little of the fire of poetry; while Mrs. Steele, 
in all that is sweet and plaintive in Christian expression, is de- 
servedly and universally admired. 

No Christian ever lived who did not love Cowper; and the 
whole Church owe a debt of love to Mrs. Browning for her ex- 
quisite eulogy : 


Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken : 

Named softly, as the household name 
Of one whom God has taken. 
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The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s ways removing, 

Its women and its men became, 
Beside him, true and loving. 


Cowper has given us: 


There is a fountain filled with blood.— 
Far from the world, oh Lord, I flee— 
Hark, my soul! it is the Lord.— 

O for a closer walk with God. 


And one to which we will refer in another connection. 

It is remarkable that there are several examples of authors 
writing one, and one only, superior hymn. 

Kelly, who has published a number of hymns, some of them 
both excellent and popular, has written one of remarkable 
beauty, “The head that once was crowned with thorns.” 

Another example is D. Turner, the exquisite hymn founded 
on the apostle’s expression, ‘Seen of angels:” “ Beyond the 
glittering, starry skies.” 

Miss Williams has written a single hymn that will always 
keep its place, ‘“ While thee I seek, protecting power.” 

There is one remarkable hymn by Ockum, “ Awaked by 
Sinai’s awful sound.” 

Sternhold and Hopkins have one sublime psalm, “ The Lord 
descended from above.” 

Muhlenberg: ‘I would not live alway.” 

A remarkable example is the old hymn, whose author is un- 
known, “ Jerusalem! my happy home.” 

Toplady has written, “‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 

And W. M. Bunting, “O God! how often hath thine ear.” 

A second and essential characteristic of a good hymn is the 
union of lyric feeling with rhythmical flow. 

We have already said that a hymn must be evangelical ; when 
we add to this that it must be lyric, we make an addition that 
is easier understood than expressed. It must be fit to be sung; 
it must express emotion; the emotion must be such as a mul- 
titude can feel, and it must be such as they can feel together. 
The tide of emotion must bear the heart along with it; and it 
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ought to be so sustained as to increase in intensity to the end. 
For this purpose, it is obvious that the hymn must be short; 
the vividness of lyric feeling forbids it to be long sustained. 

The form is rhythm. Rhythm is the succession or flow of 
sound or motion in harmonious arrangement. It is the same 
in principle as symmetry in sculpture or architecture. We are 
free, in English poetry, from the difficulties which beset the 
Greek, because, understanding how to pronounce the language, 
we are not troubled with long and short syllables, but go by 
our ear. Rhythm corresponds to what we call time in music, 
or in hymns metre. It is quite different from tune. Common 
metre, for instance, can be sung to hundreds of tunes. If a 
soldier cannot keep time to music, he is drilled mechanically to 
step with others, else he makes a jar through a whole regiment. 

In Moore’s Canadian Boat Song, the distinction is well- 
marked : 


Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep dime. 


Rhythm, then, is the musical flow of language. The world 
is full of rhythms, in sound, speech, motion, everywhere. 

Beauty of words, and the art by which sound is the echo of 
sense, is by no mfeans to be despised in hymns. Anything 
which adds to beauty and enjoyment in sacred praise, provided 
it do not interfere with devotion, is to be approved. The He- 
brew poet did not despise the use of alliteration, or the expres- 
siveness derived from union of voice and sound. There is 
more of this in the hymns that are popular than would be sup- 
posed. For instance, of alliteration : 


To show thy love, by morning light, 
And talk of all thy truth at night. 


And bless his works, and bless his word. 
Like brutes they live, like brutes they die. 
High as the heavens our voices raise. 
And earth with her ten thousand tongues. 


Wide as the world is thy command. 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood. 
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But timorous mortals start and shrink. 
Could we but climb where Moses stood. 


Of expressive and beautiful words: 


And thy soft wings, celestial dove. 
Seize the kind promise while it waits. 
At thy rebuke the billows die. 

The earth lies still and fears. 

There is a stream whose gentle flow. 


Hymns may be very obviously divided into subjective and 
objective. Of the former kind, those which express the personal 
experience of the writer, and of course of all who enter into 
the spirit of the hymn—the productions of no uninspired man 
probably can be compared with those of Charles Wesley. We 
make a few extracts of hymns, not familiar, as we imagine, to 
our readers. We think they will thank us for the enjoyment 
they afford to every person of taste and piety. We would 
remind the reader, just here, of the fact that a large number of 
the Psalms of David are made up of statements of his own ex- 
perience, and that these have always been the delight of Chris- 
tians in every age. We insert the following hymn as Wesley 
wrote it. It is generally published in a mutilated and injured 
form. 

Come, let us join our friends above, 
That have obtained the prize, 

And on the eagle wings of love, 
To joys celestial rise : 

Let all the saints terrestrial sing, 
With those to glory gone ; 

For all the servants of our King, 
In earth and heaven, are one. 


One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death: 
One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 
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Ten thousand to their endless home 
This solemn moment fly ; 

And we are to the margin come, 
And we expect to die: 

His militant embodied host, 
With wishful looks we stand, 

And long to see that happy coast, 
And reach the heavenly land. 


Our old companions in distress 
We haste again to see, 

And eager long for our release 
And full felicity : 

Even now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 

And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore. 


Our spirits too shall quickly join, 
Like theirs with glory crowned, 

And shout to see our Captain’s sign, 
To hear his trumpet sound. 

O that we now might grasp our Guide! 
O that the word were given! 

Come, Lord of hosts, the waves divide, 
And land us all in heaven! 


We give part of a hymn, which, in a mutilated form, is very 
popular in the West. 


O what hath Jesus bought for me? 
Before my ravish’d eyes 

Rivers of life divine I see, 
And trees of Paradise : 

They flourish in perpetual bloom, 
Fruit every month they give ; 

And to the healing leaves who come 
Eternally shall live. 


I see a world of spirits bright, 
Who reap the pleasures there ; 
They all are robed in purest white, 
And conquering palms they bear: 
Adorned by their Redeemer’s grace, 
They close pursue the Lamb; 
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And every shining front displays 
The unutterable Name. 


They drink the vivifying stream, 
They pluck the ambrosial fruit, 

And each records the praise of Him, 
Who tuned his golden lute : 

At once they strike the harmonious wire, 
And hymn the great Three-One: 

He hears! he smiles! and all the choir 
Fall down before his throne! 


Oh! what are all my sufferings here, 
If, Lord, thou count me meet 

With that enraptured host to appear, 
And worship at thy feet ! 

Give joy or grief, give ease or pain, 
Take life or friends away ; 

I come, to find them all again 
In that eternal day ! 


We have hesitated a little about quoting a third hymn of 


heaven. 


There is a class of our readers, however, that we are 


sure will like the following : 


’ To that Jerusalem above 


With singing I repair ; 

While in the flesh, my hope and love, 
My heart and soul, are there : 

There my exalted Saviour stands, 
My merciful High Priest, 

And still extends his wounded hands, 
To take me to his breast. 


What is there here to court my stay, 
Or hold me back from home, 

While angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come ? 

Shall I regret my parted friends, 
Still in the vale confined ? 

Nay, but whene’er my soul ascends, 
They will not stay behind. 


Oh, what a blessed hope is ours! 
While here on earth we stay, 
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We more than taste the heavenly powers, 
And antedate that day: 

We feel the resurrection near, 
Our life in Christ concealed, 

And with his glorious presence here 
Our earthen vessels filled. 


Oh, would he more of heaven bestow, 
And let the vessel break, 

And let our ransomed spirits go 
To grasp the God we seek: 

In rapturous awe on Him to gaze, 
Who bought the right for me ; 

And shout, and wonder at his grace 
Through all eternity ! 


Breadth or massiveness in handling is the appropriate attri- 
bute of the objective hymn. 


God moves in a mysterious way, 


is a fine specimen. Dr. Watts excels all others in this species 
of hymn. The specimens, of course, are too familiar to quote, 
and need only be indicated. 

We are not sure but one psalm of this kind, by Watts, is the 
finest in the world. We mean 


‘ Before Jehovah’s awful throne. 
Another, which we have always greatly admired, is the 


148th Psalm : 
Loud hallelujahs to the Lord! 


There is a hymn of Watts, that is admirable in a critical 
point of view, obeying the rule of beginning quietly and rising 
gradually in greater and greater majesty : 


How should the sons of Adam’s race, 
Be pure before their God ? 


Each stanza rises above the preceding, until the close : 


He walks upon the stormy sea, 
Flies on the stormy wind : 

There’s none can trace his wondrous way, 
Or his dark footsteps find, 
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In the minor key is 
Lord! what a thoughtless wretch was I— 


A psalm, that has the peculiar ring of the old Hebrew, is 
one that we are, perhaps, peculiar in admiring—the seventy- 


sixth: 
In Judah, God of old was known! 


Millions, it may be said, have been softened and elevated by 


How pleasant, how divinely fair! 
And 


Sweet is the work,—my God! my King! 
The ninety-third Psalm is compact as well as massive : 
Jehovah reigns ; he dwells in light. 


It is, perhaps, in consequence of the necessity of this quality 
to a sacred song, made as it is to upbear the devotion of multi- 
tudes, that so very few good hymns have been written by 
women. We should certainly have supposed that the fact 
would be otherwise. Looking at the great number of truly 
pious women; at the warmth of their nature; at the delight 
they take in the exercises of public worship,—we shoyld have 
supposed that many sacred lyrics would bear their names. It 
is well known, however, that the number of them is few, and 
that nearly all that have acquired any popularity are plaintive 
and penitential. 

We should have supposed that Mrs. Hemans, and especially 
Mrs. Browning, would write delicious hymns. But their poetry 
is too recherché ; the imagination, or the fancy, is rather indivi- 
dual than general, and there is a want of that massiveness that 
fits a poem for popular use, just as a woman would be delight- 
ful in conversation but out of place as an orator. The authoress 
of the “Cry of the Human,” and “He giveth his beloved 
Sleep,”’ probably could not address effectively an audience of 
two thousand men; and hymn-writing, after all, is like oratory. 
It forms words that thrill thousands of all classes and cha- 
racters, and thrill them all at once. Words, that will do this, 
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must be at the same time simple and dramatic, understood in 
a moment, and yet carrying profound feeling,—those universal 
things that are ‘borne inward unto souls afar.” 

It is essential, that a hymn contain a clear thought that can 
be recognized at once. Thoughts that are entangled, that re- 
quire time for reflection, like the most of Wordsworth’s, much 
of Coleridge and Shelley, and some of the finest sonnets in the 
language, are entirely unsuitable for hymns. The same canon 
requires that a hymn be not crowded with thought. It should 
flow like a clear brook through a wood, pellucid, fresh, reflect- 
ing leaves and skies, musical, yet still onward to its goal. 
What fine unity of thought runs through the Psalms of David! 
yet it is such thought as belongs to universal humanity. The 
ninetieth Psalm, for example—the Prayer of Moses, the man of 
God—on human frailty and Divine strength ; or the ninety-first 
—protection to those who love God; cr the ninety-second— 
the elevation of heart in praise, and the brutishness of those 
who never look upward to God; or the ninety-third—the majesty 
of Jehovah, before whom nothing can live but holiness. And 
so we might almost pass through the Psalms, and find every- 
thing illustrative of this principle. Nothing can possibly be 
more false than the idea that a sacred song can be permanently 
successful without clear and valuable thoughts ; but impractical 
men are forever confounding philosophic ideas with those that 
are living and breathing, coming fresh from one heart to set 
on fire the hearts of all. Nor are the latter class of thoughts 
inferior in interest or value to the former; they only differ as 
water in a stagnant marsh from the same water upbearing 
navies on its bosom, or when converted into vapor, carrying 
along prodigious masses by its elastic force. 

The imagery of a hymn must be appropriate, and, as far 
as possible, Scriptural. The reasons for this are obvious. One 
is, that true taste requires everything to be appropriate and in 
keeping. We know so little of religion beyond what is revealed, 
that it is safest to keep, as closely as possible, to the written 
Word. The jealousy with which the Secession and Covenanter 
Churches guard psalmody, refusing to sing anything but Scrip- 
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ture, has its origin in a noble feeling of loyalty to God. It is 
true, that they allow their principle, in its practical application, 
to degenerate into the ludicrous. Instead of chanting the 
words of our noble English version, they prefer to sing Rouse’s 
wretched attempt at versification. We would do well, however, 
to adhere to their principle, and, in our hymnology, keep as 
close to the Word of God as possible. Sentiment and classic 
style are a poor substitute for the sublime truths of revelition. 

Besides, it is plain, that any other imagery than that of 
Scripture, unless used very sparingly and chastely, will draw 
off the mind from devotion. The associations of ideas are so 
innumerable ; the mind is so quick in suggestion and analogy, 
that in an instant a classic or romantic illustration will carry it 
off from the evangelic current of thought. It is even import- 
ant, we think, to observe the difference between words that are 
generally used in romantic and classic and in sacred poetry. 
If it be said that our hymns will grow monotonous, if confined 
to one round of expression, we remark that words are never 
commonplace in themselves, and that, however dogged they 
may be by use, they can be rendered entirely fresh by proper 
setting and disposition. 

It is only necessary to add, that if we desire to carry the 
masses with us—and this is indispensable to the very idea of a 
true hymn—there is no way so effectual as to keep close to 
that Book, every word of which is familiar to every Christian. 
We need not complain of want of variety. No one who has 
studied Scripture deeply will ever make this objection. In 
truth, the masters of the lyre, even in secular poetry, resort 
to this unfailing fountain of imagery. Milton is full of it. The 
infidel Shelley greatly admired it, and some of Byron’s most 
magnificent sonnets are simply the Hebrew imagery of Scrip- 
ture. 

We have always felt that, in this respect, the well-known 
hymn of Dr. Watts is almost perfect : 


There is a land of pure delight. 


Every image is scriptural, every suggestion appropriate, every 
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association holy. We doubt whether any uninspired produc- 
tion has oftener softened the heart or moistened the eyelids. 

Passing, for the present, the subject of the alteration of 
hymns, we remark, that omissions are not always judiciously 
made. Some parts of a comparatively long sacred song might 
suit one mood of feeling in a congregation, and other parts a 
different mood. It is a question, whether the whole of some 
such songs had not better be inserted, that selections may be 
made at the moment. We only refer here to some of very 
superior merit. 

There is a hymn of Erskine, in which he describes the songs 
of heaven in view of Redemption. Almost all the books give 
the more vague and general parts of it—the beginning and 
conclusion—but omit its heart, the parts that are most expres- 
sive and picturesque. We have seen these stanzas but in one 
book. We never have heard anything sung in church with 
more effect. We quote from memory : 

But when to Calvary they turn 
Silent their harps abide ; 


Suspended songs a moment mourn 
The God that loved and died. 


Then, all at once, to loudest strains 
They summon every chord, 

Tell how he triumphed o’er his pains, 
And chant their living Lord. 


In that exquisite hymn, 
Behold the glories of the Lamb, 


the angels, the Church triumphant, and the Church militant, 
sing in chorus the praises of the Redeemer. A popular book 
omits the stanza which connects us with the heavenly host, 
leaving us out of the concert: 
Thou hast redeemed our souls with blood, 
Hast set the prisoners free— 


Hast made us kings and priests to God, 
And we shall reign with Thee! 


We would suggest to those who have charge of this interest- 
VOL. VI.—33 
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ing and responsible duty of selecting the sacred songs of the 
Church, that they examine the old hymns and ancient chorals. 
No one would wish to modernize the language of the Scrip- 
tures, but it may be questioned whether we have not been too 
anxious to remove their archaic aspect from our hymns. Fort- 
lage, author of the Gesdnge Christliche Vorzeit, thus speaks 
of the old Latin hymns: “As we listen, the soul welters in 
deep and strong emotion. From this has arisen whatever of 
most sublime, magnificent, and fair, the sacred poetry of Chris- 
tendom has brought to light. In it the organ-pipes, which 
thunder through heaven and earth, seem in full play, as, with 
shudders of inner unworthiness, with cries and melting tears, 
with jubilant shouts over the goodness of God, and plaints and 
sighs over Adam’s fall, and with triumphant strains that praise 
the great Redemption, they thrill through the universe.’’* 

Dr. Daniel, again, in his Comments on the Hymns of the 
Old Latin Church, ‘has sought to show that in them we must 
look for the originals of many a strain and stave still sounding 
in the Churches of modern Christendom. Stephenson, in his 
‘Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ has preserved for us 
some of the canticles which were sung and chanted by our 
English forefathers ; and though the hymnology of the English 
language is very far from containing so many additions to its 
contents from the Latin, as are found in the tongues of the 
continent, yet is the sacred poetry of the middle ages an ap- 
preciable element, even in the liturgy and worship of English 
Protestantism.” “Among the many examples of German 
hymns translated by Luther from the Latin; the best known 
are, perhaps, 

Nun komm der Heiden Heiland— 

From the 

Veni Redemptor gentium, 
of Ambrose, and the 


Christ, der du bist Tag und Licht— 


From the 
Christe, qui lux es et dies. 


* North Am. Rey. elxxvi. 
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To these we may add, such reproductions by other hands, 
as those in which the ‘ Urbs beata’ repeats its ‘ Vision of Peace:’ 


Jerusalem, du hochgebaute Stadt. 


Or as when the ‘ecce homo’ of sacred Latin verse, the pas- 
sion hymn of St. Bernard, 


Salve caput cruentatum, 
haunts us again in Paul Gerhard’s touching version ; 


O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn.”’* 


A kindred subject to this of the old chorals is the reflection 
of different Churches in their hymns. Expressions are not 
more varied in human faces than the phase of Christianity 
which is characteristically presented in the psalmody of dif- 
ferent Churches. An expert could probably tell almost at once 
to what Church a particular hymn belonged, even where no 
doctrines peculiar to that denomination are expressed. 

The Moravian hymns, of which there are clear traces in 
Charles Wesley, are affectionate, simple, sometimes passionate, 
and all tend at once to the Redeemer. The genius of this re- 
markable people is at once seen in their sacred poetry. Faith 
in Christ is their characteristic. They cling in simple love to 
the cross. The world has reached them less than other people. 
Their hymns have been spoken of as sometimes erotic, but they 
are not probably so to them. The same faith that leads them 
to Greenland and South Africa to take up the very worst cases 
of humanity, because they are the worst, leads them to gather 
like children around their common Saviour, and sing hymns 
that are almost domestic. The moral is, that we should engraft 
something of the best and finest element of the hymnology of 
each Church upon our own. Does any one doubt for a moment 
that we doctrinal, business-like, dry Presbyterians, would be 
improved by something of the affectionate, home-like character 
of the Moravians? If so, it will do us good to sing some of 
their hymns, and soften under their quiet influence. 


* Tbid. 
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Branching from this Moravian idea are two somewhat diverse 
from each other,—the Lutheran and Reformed on the one 
hand, and the Methodist on the other. The German language 
is considered as unusually rich in hymns. The quiet charac- 
ter of the Moravians is seen in the Lutheran psalmody, but 
there is a distinction, nevertheless. The sinewy massiveness of 
Luther is felt in some of them; the contemplative and some- 
what phlegmatic element of the nation is seen in others; while 
Christianity appears, though not deficient in depth, in its his- 
toric rather than in its doctrinal aspect. While a translation 
of these hymns is extremely difficult, yet their spirit might be 
very advantageously transferred. 

The subjective tendency of the Moravian hymns appears in 
an exaggerated form in the Methodist, combined, however, with 
a fervor of devotion which any Church might gladly welcome. 
It must be acknowledged that some of the popular Methodist 
hymns are deficient in taste ; but the genius and piety of Charles 
Wesley has idealized all that is noblest and most excellent in 
the denomination. His hymns are making their way into all 
collections, and bearing with them the faith, and love, and active 
piety, characteristic of a people to whom has been committed 
especially the pioneer work of the Church. 

Episcopacy has not added as much to hymnology as we should 
have expected from its learning, refinement, and efficiency. It 
has contented itself with a passive recipiency of some of the old 
Catholic chants and chorals, and for psalms prefers the collec- 
tion which comes nearest to Rouse, the most commonplace of 
attempts to versify the Psalms of David. It is in other ways 
than in these meagre performances that we are to be benefited 
by Episcopal experience ; their churchly spirit comes to us in 
the chants and other parts of their service. 

The Congregationalists are eclectic. Their characteristic 
absence of special church feeling is seen in their adoption into 
their collections of every form of sacred song, from an ancient 
choral to a Unitarian ode or a melody of Thomas Moore. Yet, 
unfettered as they are, they have brought in much that is 
beautiful, and they are well-known as most diligent cultivators 
of sacred music. 
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The genius and spirit of Watts seem to have commended 
themselves so thoroughly to Presbyterians as to show a charac- 
teristic likeness. His traits, accordingly, are clear doctrinal 
statement ; Scriptural imagery; the atonement as central to 
Christianity ; reverent devotion ; a lofty but steady and serious 
imagination, and a subdued feeling, as fearing to overstep the 
limits belonging to the sinful creature. It were well if Presby- 
terians could borrow from other Churches a more social and 
cheerful spirit, more simplicity and affectionateness, and if they 
could gain in richness what they might healthfully lose in for- 
mality. In carefully avoiding everything sensuous, Presbyte- 
rianism sometimes degenerates into dryness, and in instinctively 
informing its services with manliness carried to severity, it loses 
in sweetness and tenderness. 

We are greatly delighted that our Church has taken up with 
unanimity the subject of chanting the psalms, and that it is 
committed to so competent a person as Dr. Duffield. We hope 
that this work will speedily be issued by the Publication Com- 
mittee, and that provision will then be made for its introduction 
into all our churches. The chants ought not merely to be used 
as voluntaries by the church choirs, but should be introduced 
occasionally in place of the regular psalm or hymn. Our ser- 
vice needs to be enriched without losing its simplicity. The 
accord of the people can best be given in our service through 
its musical form.. The same chant being sung to the same 
psalm, it will soon be caught up by the people. 

Chanting, perhaps, comes nearest to the ancient choral ser- 
vice. It is singular that those whose principles require them 
to adhere to the words of Scripture, should object to that wor- 
ship which uses the ipsissima verba of our common Bible. It 
is a source of much pleasure to us that our Church is not so 
fettered but that she can use whatever is valuable in other 
forms of worship, provided only they are for edification among 
her own people. 

There is but one other topic which we desire to include in 
this Article. It is the necessity and duty of congregational 
singing. We have no hesitation in stating our opinion in the 
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broadest and most unqualified manner. It is, that there is no 
suitable worship unless the whole congregation sing. In all 
churches which have liturgical services there is an arrangement 
for the people to join in the worship audibly. They pronounce 
the Amen; they murmur the Lord’s prayer; they repeat the 
creed ; in some services they make other responses. Presbyte- 
rianism rejects the whole; the minister conducts the entire 
audible service. Still, there remain the praises of God in the 
sanctuary, the highest effort of which humanity is capable, sus- 
tained by all the power of poetry and music, and the devotion 
of an ardent spirit. If a thousand voices swell together in 
harmony to God, we can dispense with the audible sound in 
the responsive service. 

When a choir is composed, as we have seen one, of near 
fifty persons, there is some excuse for it, but even then it is the 
wrong way. We may endure it, but we never can make it 
right. The people of God, old and young, rich and poor, should 
sing the praises of God. If they are not taught in music, they 
ought to be taught. Six hundred performers sing and play 
in Handel’s Creation; why not train a thousand men, women, 
and children, to sing the praises of God? It matters not how 
much time it takes to train them. Take the time. It matters 
not how much it costs. Pay the price. Jehovah is worthy of 
it, and human beings can be engaged in no nobler work. 

. We know that there are many objections. We do not care 
for the objections. A small choir to sing for God’s people is 
wrong, and it cannot be made right. We have no kind of 
objection to a choir as a leader of the congregation, provided 
always that it does not exemplify the political motto, ‘‘ Power 
is always stealing from the many to the few.” We are per- 
fectly inflexible in this matter; the whole congregation ought 
to sing, and some plan must be devised to accomplish it. 

Here, as elsewhere, there are two feelings that are perfectly 
distinct. One is a refined sentiment. This is gratified by ex- 
quisite singing—the highest form of art, such as is attained by 
the opera. This steals into Christian congregations insidi- 
ously, and finds its gratification in scientific playing and sing- 
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ing. It is the sentiment of the few and not of the many. The 
other feeling is that of the vast majority of mankind. It does 
not reject science or art. It is not opposed to a grand organ 
or to music of a high order. But it considers these to be 
mere accessories. The Christian, besides worshipping God in 
secret and in his family, desires to praise him worthily in the 
great congregation. That this may be done, some worthy 
method must be found to unite multitudes together in one act 
of devotion. All hearts must be lifted up together. But it 
will not accomplish the full desire of the soul, if they be lifted 
up silently ; praise must have voice as well as gesture. The 
model is in the Apocalypse. ‘And when he had taken the 
book, the four living creatures, and four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and 
golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of saints. And 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people and nation; and hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests; and we shall reign on the earth.” 
This is the beginning of the praise sung by the ransomed 
Church. Now the angels mingle with the strain. ‘ And I 
beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the living creatures and the elders; and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” Now the 
universe join the Church and the angels. ‘And every crea- 
ture which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever 
and ever.” 

The fitting representative type of this in our temples, upon 
which gold and art and eloquence have been lavished without stint 
to make them worthy of their Divine inhabitant, is considered 
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to be the hiring of the voices of—two women, a man, and a 
boy. We hope the anticlimax will do some good. 

We are opposed to paying the members of choirs, except the 
organist and the leader. Let them cultivate music and teach 
the people. But God’s Church should sing themselves. If 
some half dozen singers are hired, the “young men and 
maidens” will not sing with them, and the whole becomes a 
‘performance,’ paid for and duly executed. 

The praises of God cannot be suitably sung without volume 
as wellas melody. Say what we may of the heart, no man 
worships thoroughly who does not use his voice. Why not 
receive the communion with the heart only? These fashions 
of letting the minister stand up by himself to pray as if it were 
his business, and three or four people in the gallery to sing as 
if it were their business, are ruinous to the very idea of devo- 
tion. When God’s ambassador says, “‘ Let us pray,” let the 
people rise and stand up uncovered and reverent before God; 
aud when he says, “‘ Let us sing to the praise of God,” let a 
thousand voices swell to heaven like the sound of many waters. 
We go to church to worship God; to worship together; that 
heart may enkindle heart; to feel the communion of saints; to 
gaze at the throne of our Father, Saviour, Comforter, through 
tears of joy and longing. A cold, formal service robs God and 
man; as a bright, rich and affectionate one, makes the church 
the home of God, and the very gate of heaven. 
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NOTE. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S ANSWER TO THE PROTEST ON 
SLAVERY. 


ONE principal object in the establishment of our Review, 
was to preserve the passing facts of Presbyterian history for 
future reference. A newspaper is ephemeral; its files very 
perishable. A Quarterly can be bound and preserved. We 
have kept this constantly in view, in the insertion of Articles 
which some of our readers may have deemed heavy. To show 
how mistaken even sensible men may be, we will here mention 
that we recently received a letter from one of our ministers— 
who in this perhaps speaks the sentiments of others—objecting 
to our Articles on the General Assembly, as merely reprinting 
the Minutes. Now, in our last Article on this subject, the fol- 
lowing documents are found, none of which are in the Assem- 
bly’s Minutes: The Report of the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, Mr. Cutler’s Paper, Dr. Allen’s Paper, as pre- 
sented before Mr. Kendall’s Amendment, and the Call for the 
Southern Convention. Each one of these is an essential step 
in the progress of history, and without them, the action of the 
Church, in this most eventful year, cannot be understood. But 
only a person who has searched for such documents, knows 
how difficult it is to find them when a few years have passed. 

In No. XXII of the Review, p. 243, in printing the An- 
swer of the General Assembly to the Protest of the Southern 
members, we made an alteration, on the authority of Judge 
Allison—who was one of the Committee that drew up the An- 
swer to the Protest—stating, at the same time, in a note, the 
fact of the alteration, together with the authority on which it 
was made. We have received letters from Drs. Patterson and 
Allen, who were also upon the Committee, stating their opinion 
that the paper, as printed by the Stated Clerk, is correct, as 
adopted by the Committee, and sanctioned by the Assembly. 
We submitted these letters to Judge Allison, who has given 
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his view in a note to us. Before presenting the three letters 
we will state the case, that our readers may exactly under- 
stand it. 

We quote first the Answer, as printed in the Minutes of the 
Assembly : 

“Tn reply to the Protest against the action taken by the 
Assembly on the subject of Slavery, the Assembly make the 
following remarks: 

‘1. The present action of the Assembly on this subject, is 
in perfect harmony with the testimonies of former Assemblies, 
and consists chiefly in a réaffirmation of those testimonies. 
The General Assembly has never ‘affirmed, that the slave- 
holder was so controlled by State laws, obligations of guardian- 
ship, and humanity, that he was, as thus situated, without 
censure or odium as the master.’ It has only conceded, that 
certain exceptional cases may exist, such as are defined in the 
resolutions of the Assembly of 1850, and approved by this 
Assembly. 

“2. We see nothing in the present action which is uncon- 
stitutional, or which ‘degrades,’ or even reflects upon, any 
portion of the Southern Church, which still abides by the old 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church in relation to this subject. 

“3, With respect to the complaint, ‘that such action is, 
under present circumstances, the virtual exscinding of the 
South,’ the Assembly observe, that no such exscision is in- 
tended; and we cannot perceive that it is in anywise involved, 
even by remote implication. We have simply réaffirmed the 
established views of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of 
slavery, and distinctly condemned the new and counter doc- 
trines which have been declared and defended by some within 
our bounds. 

“4, With regard to the allegation, that our action in this 
case is ‘unrighteous, oppressive, uncalled for,’ usurpatory, and 
destructive of great interests, we need only say, that it rests 
on the groundless assumption that this action is an ‘indirect 
exscision’ of the South. If our Southern brethren shall break 
the unity of the Church because we stand by our former posi- 
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tion, as in duty bound, the responsibility for the consequences 
will not rest on the Assembly.” 

The words inserted in single inverted commas in the first 
section are contained in the Protest of the Southern brethren, 
and in this section the Assembly is replying to them. Now, 
the difference between the members of the Committee related 
only to about as many words as would go into a printed line. 
There are three forms of the expression in question: 

1. “It” (the Assembly) “has only conceded the possibility 
of certain exceptional cases, such as are defined in the resolu- 
tions of the Assembly of 1850, and approved by this Assem- 
bly.” 2. “It has only conceded that certain exceptional cases 
may exist, such as,” &c. 8. “ But it has conceded that excep- 
tional cases exist, such as,” Ke. 

The second of these three is the one printed in the Minutes 
of the Assembly, as the official record. The question is, Which 
words were adopted? or, What did the Assembly mean to say ? 
And to that point are the letters, which we now publish. There 
were five members of the Committee: Drs. Allen and Patter- 
son, Mr. Kendall, Judge Allison, and O. Hastings, Esq. ; but 
Mr. Kendall, it appears, was not present at the meeting of the 
Committee. 


LETTER FROM DR. PATTERSON. 


Dear BROTHER: 

I have just taken the last number of the “ Review” from 
the Post-office. There is an error as to a matter-of-fact on 
page 243. I drew up the Answer to the Protest, and know 
whereof I affirm. The language before modified by suggestion 
of Judge Allison and O. Hastings, Esq., stood thus: ‘ It has 
only conceded the possibility of certain exceptional cases, such 
as,” &c. The modification was as follows: ‘ It has only con- 
ceded, that exceptional cases may exist, such as,” &c. Dr. 
Allen and Brother Kendall, and, I have no doubt, Mr. Has- 
tings also, will confirm my statement. Dr. Allen, at first, con- 
tended for the original draft. Judge Allison insisted on say- 
ing, “certain exceptional cases exist,” so as to assert, that the 
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Assembly have conceded this as a fact, and not merely that 
they have admitted the bare possibility of such a fact. Dr. 
Allen still objected to such an affirmation as to the actual fact. 
At length, Dr. Allen proposed the modification “that certain 
exceptional cases may exist,” leaving every other part of the 
sentence as before. To this the whole Committee agreed. The 
Stated Clerk, no doubt, has the paper as modified, in his posses- 
sion. The modified paper differs from the original as repre- 
senting the Assembly as conceding that the exceptional cases 
may be in existence as an actual fact, instead of representing 
the Assembly as only admitting the natural possibility of the 
exceptional cases, without acknowledging that there may be 
ground for the belief that there are really such cases. It 
differs from Judge Allison’s reading, as the concession that an 
alleged fact may be such, differs from the explicit admission, 
that it 2s a fact. There was thus a compromise as to the ex- 
pression in question. Had there been no such compromise, the 
sentence would have excited controversy in the Assembly. The 
point in question is not very material in itself. But it is desir- 
able that our ecclesiastical documents should be preserved in 
their integrity wherever published, and especially in our only 
Church Quarterly. 
Very truly and fraternally yours, 


R. W. Patterson. 
Cuicaqo, Sept. 18, 1857, 


LETTER FROM DR. ALLEN. 
Lane Seminary, Oct. 7th, 1857. 
Dear BroTHER WALLACE: 

Allow me to call your attention to that part of your Article 
on the General Assembly, which relates to the Answer to the 
Protest, and the note to the same. You would not of course 
consent to have the Quarterly falsify history, even in a small 
matter, if you knew the facts. In this matter, Judge Allison 
is certainly mistaken. The original paper, drawn up by 
Brother Patterson, contained the words “the Assembly has 
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admitted the possibility of certain exceptional cases,”’ or words 
to that effect. Judge Allison and Mr. Hastings objected that 
the term “possibility” was not strong enough. They had 
admitted that such cases exist in fact. Brother Patterson and 
I thought not. The question between us was not what we 
supposed to be the facts in the case, for on this point we should 
all have agreed at once (I certainly have never doubted the 
existence of such exceptional cases), but what is the correct 
interpretation of the Assembly’s action at Detroit. Brother Pat- 
terson and myself (Brother Kendall was not present), supposed 
that the action laid down principles and did not affirm facts. 
That it did not say that any cases of actual slaveholding in 
the Church, came under those exceptions, nor did it say that 
every case did not come under them. What the facts were, 
was left to Presbyteries to determine. 

As we could not agree on that point, Brother Patterson sug- 
gested the words, as reported and entered on the Minutes. To 
those words all agreed. ‘The former were erased and those in- 
serted; the paper read again and adopted. It was in Brother 
Patterson’s handwriting. 

Judge Allison must have misunderstood the import of the 
words. Iam the more disposed to think so, from the fact that 
he called my attention to it, the next morning, as reported in 
the papers; and Fstated to him then that I believed the printed 
paper correct. I very much regret this misunderstanding, 
because I have no doubt we could have so modified the sen- 
tence as to have made it entirely acceptable to all, and I am 
sorry to have so harmonious an action of the Assembly marred 
by the slightest misapprehension of its terms. I can account 
for such misunderstanding, only on the ground of the haste with 
which we were then pushing ahead. I have taken the liberty of 
writing thus fully my understanding of the matter, and will 
only add that I hope you will in some way correct the error. 


Yours truly, 
D. H. ALLen. 
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NOTE FROM JUDGE ALLISON. 


West Puitapetpnta, Nov. 26, 1857, 
Rev. Bens. J. WALLACE: 


Dear Sir: I have read the letters of Doctors Patterson and 
Allen, which you were kind enough to send for my perusal 
before inserting them in the Review. They correctly state the 
point upon which the Committee disagreed, namely, the proper 
interpretation of the Detroit resolutions. The paper which was 
presented by the chairman, Dr. Allen, was objected to by Mr. 
Hastings and myself, because in our judgment it did not truly 
state the action of previous Assemblies. The answer affirmed 
such action to be no more than an assertion of an abstract 
principle, while Mr. Hastings and myself contended for a recog- 
nition, by the Detroit resolutions, of the innocence and lawful- 
ness of the relation, in cases as they at that time existed in the 
Church. We held that what was said by the Assembly of the ob- 
ligations of humanity, the duties of guardianship, &c., was said 
in view of the fact that slaveholding, to a considerable extent, 
existed in the Church; that the assertion was not a mere naked 
abstraction, as the report contended for, but the recognition of 
an existing reality among our slaveholding membership; and 
that the Assembly intended to take its stand upon this ground, 
as a practical and substantial fact, and not upon a mere myth. 
After considerable discussion, we refused to concur in the 
report. Various modifications were suggested, which were re- 
jected until the paper was so altered, as to express in substance, 
the view contended for by those who objected to it in its origi- 
nal form. I never would have agreed to the Answer, as it ap- 
pears in the report of the Minutes of the Assembly, and when 
I saw it in print the next morning in the cars, after we had 
left Cleveland, I called Dr. Allen’s attention to it, and told him 
that as reported, it was not the paper finally adopted by the 
Committee, and that if it appeared in that form authoritatively, 


I would publicly correct the error, as a wrong done to the As- 
sembly. 
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What Mr. Hastings’s recollection of the matter may be, I 
know not, as I have not communicated with him upon the sub- 
ject. I state my own decided conviction, in opposition to the 
impressions of the two gentlemen whose letters are before me, 
who manifested at Cleveland, as they seem to do now, an 
earnest desire to sustain a paper prepared and reported by them 
to the Committee. They may be right and I wrong; but if I 
am in error, I entirely misconceived the character of the amend- 
ment to the report, which was agreed upon, and which it was 
left with Dr. Allen to insert. 

Upon one point Dr. Patterson’s memory is sadly at fault ; he 
says, “ Mr. Kendall will no doubt confirm my statement,” Sc. 
The Committee had but one meeting, and Mr. Kendall was 
not present; of anything that transpired at that time, he con- 
sequently can have no knowledge. 

Truly yours, &c., 
Jos. ALLISON. 





Some of the Articles in this Number are longer than we ex- 
pected, leaving us no room for Book Notices. We will en- 
deavor to make up for this in our next Number. 
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